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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Rumanity—the noble 


endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views 


and by setting aside the dis. 


tinctions of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, hay ug one great object—the free 
development of our spiritual nature. —Humboldt’s Cosmos. ; 
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TO OUR READERS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 
FIRE that destroyed the Office in which our 
A Journal was printed, explains the unusual 
presented to our readers this week. 








a 
The disaster happened early yesterday morning— | 


within twenty-four hours of our going to press ; 
and the work of the week, in the printing-office, 
has had to be accomplished in less than a day. 
We are sure that not a word needs be added to 
obtain for any imperfections that may appear in 
the present number the indulgence of our readers, 

It would indeed Jiave been difficult for us to 
appear at all, if the disaster had not been for us 
an opportunity of testing the kindness and zeal of 
our friends, With a promptitude beyond mere 
trading considerations, our printers exerted them- 
selves to prevent their calamity from becoming 
ours, and they have been admirably seconded by 
their men. The same zeal in other departments, 
animated by a hearty spirit of co-operation, has 
resulted in a combined effort, which compressed 
the labour of days into one. 

But onr acknowledgments are most especially 
due to the Proprietor and the Editor of the 
Weekly News, who at once placed the news proofs 
of that journal completely at our disposal ; and if 
the discovery of copy me A rescued from the 
flames, of stray proofs, and of papers surviving in 
the short-hand, coupled with the reproduction of 
others totally lost, has enabled us to avoid en- 
croaching far on the matter prepared for the 
columns of our contemporary, tlie unreserved 
generosity of the assistance tendered instanta- 
neously does not merit less ample gratitude. 

We are confident that we shall not meet from 
our readers a less indulgent kindness than we have 
met on all hands under this sudden and severe 
calamity. 

Pry 
Actos of the Gdleck. 

ons opportunities have occurred, by 

which, if they pleased, Ministers might 
have made the public understand the actual 
position of affairs at Constantinople; but the 
evident desire is to render as meagre an ac- 
count as possible, and to prevent the public 
from knowing more than it is absolutely im- 
possible to conceal. The reason may be that 
Ministers have very small intentions. ‘ Eng- 
Jand,” says Mr. Crenkart, and it is true, al- 





though Mr. Urquhart says it, “has immense 

wer, and no policy; and her Ministers shrink 
rom using her power, and dread the respon- 
sibility of supplying her with a policy.” And 
it may be that their greatest anxiety is to 
conceal the fact, that there is nothing to con- 
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ceal. “He wishes to seem poor,” says Mar- | try; on the general duty of England to protect 
tial of the unhappy gentleman who affects | the weak, who have not the power to protect 
poverty, “and he is poor.” It has been in- | themselves; but not a hint can hearer or reader 
dustriously represented, that the ships sent | gather from Mr. Gladstone's speech as to 
to Constantinople from the combined fleet at | what Ministers are actually doing. He says, 
Besika bay are not half-a-dozen, but only indeed, that Lord Aberdeen will always be 
four; and that they are sent either to protect found to have preserved peace, so far as it is 








the Sultan against his subjects, or the British 
and French subjects against outrage, or the 
Christians against the Mussulman population, 
which was expected to be very fanatical and 
furious, on the occasion of the Bairam. Certain 
students had been ardent in the manifestation 
of their Massulman orthodoxy, and in peti- 


tioning for war; that is the whole ground of | 


the report, that the Mussalmans were about 
to revolt and depose the Sultan, in favour of 


his brother, the stirring Abd-ul-Assez, It has | 


been discovered that the advance of four ships, 


consistent with honour; a general compliment 
which might be meant as much to pat 
Lord Aberdeen on the back as to inform 
the public. At Perth and Glasyow, the 
sturdy Seotch caught Lord Palmerston, but 
caught him of course not sleeping; fur 
never was there a Minister more wide 
awake. He replied in his usnal unstudied 
manner, for 2 man of more unstudied eloquence 
never was found ; and yet never was there a 
speaker who more perfectly knew all that 
passed his lips, all that remained within his 








although they are not six, and although they 
are not followed by the allied fleet, is re- 
garded in Europe to have in reality a more 
energetic purpose, although they were only 
advanced to protect Christians, or some other 
limited interest. Europe cannot believe that 
England did not intend to signify that she 


| teeth, and the effect of what he withheld as 
well as what he said. He expatiated with 
the utmost frankness on such subjects us 
| Thames improvement; he put no reserve 
| upon his discussion of foreign politics—at the 
| time when he was Foreign Minister ; and his 
| audience must have gone away with the idea 
would stand by her ally; and the consequence | that some how Lord Palmerston had said 
is, that Europe gives England eredit for an | something on the state of foreign affairs; and 
energy which her Ministers did not intend. | yet we defy them, or any reader of his 
She is decisive by mischance, and has the | speeches, to discover the faintest allusion to 
advantages of decision by misadventure.— | that subject which is exciting the most in- 
Writers who encou an unnational spirit | terest, and in which he is the most versed. 
in the government and the people, exult over | At Cork the ardent Irish caught the First 
this good luck, which brings us the results | Lord of the Admiralty and his secretary, 
of energy without the responsibilities; and, | the out-spoken Sir James Graham and elo 
it is waids that whatever may have been the | dashing and ingenious Ralph Osborn ; but oo 
motive in sending the four ships, the result | a word could they get from either as to in- 
will be to expedite negotiations and facilitate | structions given to the fleet in Besika Bay or 
a conclusion, | the ships in the Golden Horn. Lord Palmer- 
Certain of our Ministers have been arrested | ston compliments Lord Clarendon, the Foreign 
in their autumnal tours by the ambitious town | Minister, with all the diligence of a teacher 
councillors, who pursue them with freedom | bringing forward a timid pupil. He speaks 
of city or burgh, and with optimist addresses | of him as an intelligent horseman addresses 
imputing to them the most patriotic principles a timid horse, patting him on the back and 
at home, and Cromwellian vigour abroad. It | coaxing him. All that one can gather from 
was expected probably, that by this eulogistic | these ministerial allusions only serves to 
strain upon Ministers they might be coerced deepen the obscurity which at present hangs 
into aceepting the praise, and in the accept- | over the position of Ministers in the field of, 
ance have at least implied some species of , their most immediate action. 
announcement on the subject of the a No| The Emperor of Russia and the Emperer 
such luck. At Perth, Dingwall, and Inver- | of Austria have met at Olmiit. Norare they 
ness, Mr. Gladstone expatiates on free-trade ; | alone ; Lord Westmoreland has gone there in 
on the superseding of party by a combined | his capacity of knight in some-Austrian order; 
Ministry, and the calm condition of this coun- | and ie statesmen have also assembled te 
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witness a military review. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who was reported amongst the guests, 
has not gone; the King of Prussia has not 
gone; one of the Rothschild family, however, 
has attended the meeting. The Emperors 
kissed each other in public, amd talked toge 
ther the whole evening in private—terrible 
portents for Central Europe} But whether 
Austria is to adhere to the western allianee, 
whether she is to join Russia openly, or whe- | 
ther ostensibly to remain separate, or whether 
she is still to act as the instrument of that 
power in the conference organised to oppose 
Kussia, are questions which cannot be answered 
for anything that has been discovered at the | 
Olmiitz gathering. | 

The gentleman who has just ascended Mont 
Blane, auspice Albert Smith, probably diseo- | 
vered as much in that elevated site bearing 
upon the state of Europe in general as any 
tourist to Olmitz, not an accomplice in the 
conspiracy there assembled, could discover 
from his expedition, Albert Smith’s popu- 
larity in the neighbourhood of Mont Blane is 
said to be quite romantic; indeed, he has gone 
about his labours in the true spirit of states- 
manship, by placing himself en rapport with 


t 


| 


the people, and especially by giving them | 


saranaen 


resolved to fall back upon its old reliance : 


the Gazette annoances that General Narvaez | 





[Sarvrpay, 





Secretary, {n the commencement of his speech, returning 


thanks, Lord Palmerston most happily complimented the 
or for ite five scenery, and then Scotland, for the na- 


° mm ’ ; | cot 
may returm to Madrid. The Cortes meet again | an ~ = lle A of the people :— 


to be dissolved; and, in short, the political | 
} racter ; for while, off the one hand, it presents those bold 


state ef Spain is once wore sponged. Bat we 
doubt whether the Spain of our day hag yet 
learned to write upon the slate of history, 
Miss Margaret Cunninghame having te- 
solved to set aside the laws of the Gram 
Duchy of Tuscany, 


protestant or proselytizing tendencies, has 
riven Protestant Bibles und the Pilgrim's 
Frags in Italian, to certain peasants in 
the neighbourhood of the Baths of Lucca. 
The Tuscan Government has joined issue 
with Miss Margaret, and has arrested the 
fair and meck crusader. The English Go- 
vernment, which resists Russian intervention 
on behalf of the Orthodox Greek Christians 
in Turkey, sustains Miss Margaret's inter- 
vention on behalf of Protestants in Tuscany ; 
and having given a hesitating support to the 
Sultan in defence of Mussulman laws, is now 
about to support the lady rival of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, in contravention of the laws 
of Tuscany. It is to be inferred that public 
law has a reverse meaning as it is applied 


gation of prohibited books, and doctrines of | 





liberal entertainments. What a ehance if he | to Romanist or to Protestant subjects: that 
were to set up for Emperor of Mont Blanc,| which is wrong in Nicholas, is right in Cun- 
with Savoy and the Tyrol, and a large slice of | ninghame, and that which is incompetent to 
Austria for his remoter provinces, monareh of | England in the Golden Horn is incumbent at 
all he surveys. An alliance between Albert | Leghorn ; so difficult is it to follow the turns 
Smith and the son of Charles Albert sounds | of logic under the different colours of a secta- 
well, and would no doubt be a more fortunate | rian view. Out of evil, however, cometh 
event for Europe than this conspiracy of kiss- | good: if England be illogical, she may yet 
ing limperors at Olmiitz. The Americans are | be useful; only it would be desirable that the 
right in pushing their institutions wherever | same principle that is advanced in support of 
they push themselves; if we could only esta-| the Scottish Miss were advanced on broader 
blish an honest Englishman like Albert Smith | fields and for larger objects. Liberty of con- 
some thrones not so exalted as Mont|acience, which she vindicates, is a grand | 
Blane, both the peace of Europe and the order | object; but why not vindicate it at Naples, | 
of society would be better secured than they | in Hungary—protestant Hungary; in Bohe- 
are at present under the long-pedigreed felons | mia, in Milan, in Sardinia, against the Pope | 
who now sit over the peoples of the Continent. | all over the world? In short, freedom of | 





on 








Kossuth has written a letter to explain why | conscience, or Protestantism, call it which 


he could not attend a meeting at Stafford, and | you like, is outraged in the person of Miss | 
as he writes with his usual point and force, | Margaret; but if our Government, which is | 


“ Your country isa kind of emblem of your national cha- 


elevations which ae the gift of nature, on the other hand, 
it exlibits the highest cultivation which human skill can 
confer. My bisth and my interests lie, indeed, in other 
parts of the United Kingdom ; but I may claim, at least, 
one kind of the with Scoftand. For what signifies it that 
a man sltéuld bé born, or of what practical value are his 


which forbid the promul- | interests, if he Bas tot had the benefit of that cultivation 


whch eduéation bestows ? and whenever any important part 
of a man’s éducation has been given him, to that place must 
his affections reeur during the whole portion of his subse- 
quent life. Now, gentlemen, it was my good fortume to pass 
three years in Edimburgh, under the roof, and under the 
mstruction, of that great and good map, Dugald Stewart—a 
man no less distinguished for the great capacity of his mind, 
for his powers tw rise to the highest summit of science, and to 
penet the deepest mysteries of metaphysics, and no less 
remarkable for that thau for those sterling qualities of heart 
and of disposition which make talent practically useful, and 
which add to the dignity of genius.” 

The orator then launched out into larger topics :-— 

“Gentlemen, the Lord Provost has been kind enough to 
advert to some passages in my public life. He but righily 
interpreted the sentiments which guided me when he said 
that I embraced heartily and cordially those principles of 
Parliamentary and Municipal Reform which, however much 
they excited doubts in the minds of many men at the time 
when they were broached, have, I think, now gained uni- 
versal concurrence by the practical experience ef good whieh 
they have conferred on all classes of this greatempire. And 
whatever opinions any man may have formed at the time 
when that great battle was fought, there is not, I believe, an 
ho would now for an instant 








individual in the country w 

late any retrogression in regard to those great mea- 
sures. Gentlemen, it was, as the Lord. Provost has been 
pleased to say, my auxious desire, while the charge of our 
foreign relatiops was committed to my hands, in the first 
place, to maintain unimpaired the interests, and untarnished 
the honour and dignity of the country. But, as beyond these 
interests and that honour, there were certainly two objects 
which I held constantly in view, and which, to a great 
degree, the Government of which I was a member succeeded 
in accomplishing—the one was to encourage the diffusion of 
the principles of constitutional government throughout the 
countries of Europe. The Lord Provost has justly said, 
that our efforts ded in establishing that whieh I hold 
to be the best system of constitutional government—] mean 
constitutional monarchy—that that was established in Bel- 
gium—ihat these principles of government were established 
in Portugal and Spain, Aud we may look now with satis- 
faction to the map of Enrope, and we may see that there are 
—I speak not of those small unfortunate States of middle and 
southern Italy—putting them out of the questiou—among 
the great States of Europe, there are but Austria and Russia 
in which, in some form or other, representative or constitu- 
tional government does not exist. 4 know well I may be 
told, that in many of these countries it has for the moment 
been reduced to a mere form ; but, depend upon it, forms are 











| invaluable. As long as good forms of government are main- 





he effectually prevents our understanding the 
reason. He seems to say that he is absent 


would have obliged our Ministers to take 
a decisive course in Europe. There are, how- 
eyer, in this letter of Kossuth’s many truths, 
and amongst them the never-to-be-forgotteu 
truth, that the reason why our Ministers flinch 
from upholding the influence of Europe, from 
vindicating right, and from standing by 
wronged nations against imperial law-break- 
ers is, that English statesmen have grown 
afraid of the people. If they have so far de- 





generated from their predecessors in our best 
times, perhaps they might learn from Mr. | 
Albert Smith better to apprehend the feelings | 


and motives of the monster they dread. Ask | towns, including the metropolis; and is ad- | 


Albert Smitk whether he is afraid of the | 
people in any part of Europe, and he will tell | 
you they are as easily managed as an audience 
in Egyptian Hall, 

Besides, our statesmen might learn at home 
better than to be afraid of the people. Let | 
them attend the meetings at eden ton, | 
Manchester, Bristol, and Leicester, and learn | 
whether there is anything to be afraid of in 
what happens there. Nay, going to Stafford, 
and standing in the presenee of that enthu- 
siast, whose object in life has been to bring 
Lord VPalmerston’s head to the block, Lord 
Palmerston himself would feel as safe in the 
midst of Mr. Urquhart’s audience as he was 
at Melbourne, and as he has been this week at 
Glascow, 

Our old ally, Spain, has just “settled” some- | 
thing with Lord Clarendon, in London; Ge- | 
neral Pezuela is sent to replace Canedo as 
Governor of Cuba; and, after trying many 
feebler statesmen, the Court appears to have 


‘and that exactl 


endeavouring to redress the wron 


at its souree, and had not sanctioned the 


| particular instance, had only dealt with evil | 
because if he had been there his disclosures | 


in the one | tained, no man need despair that the time may not come 


when, even without violeuce aud without revolution, these 
furms may become real substanee, The next object was— 
| I will not say the next, because it was the first object—the 


restoration of the obseurantist old Pope, instead | abolition, the suppression of the detestable crime of slavery. 


of pompously redressing the wrongsof Margaret | 


Cunninghames in detail, the wrongs of the 
whole world in this regard might have been 
set right. 
it more practical not to arrest the torrent at 
its source, but to wait until it is an ocean, 
aud then with the broom of a Partington 
they will sally forth to rescue a lounging 
Evangelical tourist, or a romantic lady apostle 
jealous of the martyrdom of Rosa Madiat 
Cholera and common sense continue their 
fight. Cholera is taking possession of new 


vancing up dirty lanes, like Elm-lane, 
Bayswater ; up dirty ditches, like the Wands- 
worth ditch; by the slums of Holborn, and 
the low grounds of Bermondsey, until it enters 
the districts in which the richer classes dwell. 


Common sense has just begun to meet the | 


enemy by a Napoleonic attack upon his main 
body. In Newcastle it has just been resolved 
to close up houses unfit for human habitation, 


of course providing for the inmates dislodged 
by that “eviction.” It will probably be found 


upon a review of the results that the decrease 
of cholera is exactly proportionate to these 
decisive and direct methods of common sense, 
in proportion as common 
sense is passive the cholera effects its onward 
march. 





LORD PALMERSTON AT PERTH. 


Lorp Patmenston has had another opportunity of making a 
holiday speech, and has turned it to good account. In the 
City Hall of Perth, filled with a crowd of two thousand 
persons, the freedom of the city was presented te the Home 


English statesmen, however, think | 





Tt was a difficult task ; there were many resisting influences. 
These influences have been, I trust, almost entirely over- 
come. We took a line which compelled that great delinquent, 
Brazil, practically to abandon its crime ; and although Spain 
still continues, unfortunately, to a great degree—as far as her 
| limited means are concerned —to perpetrate this crime, yet I 
| trust that Cuba will soon follow the example of Brazil, and 
| that the much injured race of Africa will now be restored to 

the legitimate pursuits of agriculture and commerce, and that 
| the native will no longer tremble at the sight of a white man, 
| fearing that he sees in him the representative of all the 

miseries that can afflict human nature. Gentlemen, it is—it 
ought to be—satisfactory to every Englishman to know that 
the conduct of our foreign relations is now in able hands; 
that my Lord Clarendon—my noble friend, Lord Clarendon 
—who is now at the head of that department, has penetration 
to see where the interests, and the honour, and the safety of 
the country are to be sought, that he has sagacity to discover 








at | the proper means for preserving and maintaining those in- 


terests, and that he hus firmness, and energy, and perse- 
verance to pursue the right course to arrive ata successful 
, and perfect result. If my noble friend receives—as I am 
sure he will—the cordial, the generous support of the 
country, you may depend upon it that he will not disappoint 
the just expectations of his countrymen.” 
The speaker next referred to his duties as Home Secretary, 
and to the help the people should give him in his work. 
“Gentlemen, my duties now are of a different nature. 
The office which I have the honour to hold places me more 
in intimate and close relation with my fellow-countrymen at 
home. I trust that in the performance of those duties I shall 
receive their cordial and general support. A Minister of 
State, gentlemen, has no better eyes, and can see no further 
than his neighb The probability is, that after a very 
short time of reading bad hands and pale ink, his physical 
eyes will be rather worse than those of others. His ears are 
not like those of Dionysius the Sicilian, and they ean hear 
very litle of what comes from a distance from him; but his 
countrymen have eyes to see, and they baye ears to hear, and 
they have tongues to speak, and they have pens to write; and 
if those who see and eon things that are geing wrong will 
bave the goodness to communicate to that officer whose duty 
it is, and who may have the power of setting those things 
right, I can assure you, gentlemen—I can assare my 
countrymen at large—that whoever does that will be eonfer- 
ring a great favour on the man in office, and will be doing @ 
great benelit to the country at large, 1 know thet among & 
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cations, there may be many which 
are founded in error, in mistake of facts, in misconception of 
powers to remedy them There may be a great deal of chaff 
in that which is sent; but if in a bushel of chaff he shall find 
a pint of good corn, that bushel of chaff will be well worth 
the winnowing, and he can turn the pint of corn to good 
purpose. Therefore, though many persons may think that 
communications from individnals give trouble to those who 
are in office, never mind that—I care not for it—the more 
trouble tnat is given, if it is for a good purpose, the better, 
for it is only by the assistance of the public at large that men 
in office can adequately and satisfactorily perform their 
duties. 

He praised demonstrations such as the ceremonial of the 
day. 

“ Gentlemen, I can assure you that the course which the 
Lord Provost and magistrates of your city have this day 
pursued is that which of all others is best calculated to = 
mote the public interest—I mean, when public bodies, like 
that of the city of Perth, see in the conduct of public men 
anything which they are led to sanction and to approve, In 


great number of commun! 


mv case, I feel that the approbation exceeds the merit which | 


has called it forth; but wherever public bodies, like the 
great and respectable body of this city, see in the conduct of 
public men that which they are pleased to approve, it is by a 
public demonstration of that approval—it is by the encourage- 
ment which those civic honours offer to exertions in the 
public service—it is by these means that cities can best con- 
tribute to stimulate public men to anxious and zealous per- 
formance of their duty, and to encourage those who are 
eutering into public life to devote themselves zealously to the 
acquiring that knowledge, and to the practising those ex 
ertions, by means of which the public service of this country 
will always be supplied with men capable of fulfilling their 
duties, and equal to any times and emergencies in which 
they may be called upon to act.” 

The Guildry of Perth having also resolved to make the 
noble lord a burgess of guild, that honour was conferred in 
the Guildhall, in the presence of a large number of the 
brethren, the Dean of Guild presiding. 

Lord Palmerston received “stone and lime” of the city, 
according to ancient usage, and, having become “ solemnly 
bound” to discharge every civil and religious duty which 
the office legally implies, said— 

“My Lord Dean of Guild—I beg to return you my most 





We have done to 
» by 


Dherefore 


much more injury than they do to us 
ourselves so much good as it is in our power to « 
tying the shackles which fetter national industry 
whether other countries will follow our example or not, our 
course is a wise one, and will never be retraced , for the 
longer we continue to parsne tis course, and to extend, so 
far as cCIcuUnBlAnCces may enuable us, oF jJustily us in x 
0, that principle of free commercial intercourse, depend upon 
it that in that proportion will the prosperity of watry 
increase ; and in spite of the prejudices of other countnes— 
and we derive benefit from them even with 
systemn—we shall sooner or later unite im levelling at once all 
those barriers which the prejudice and iguorance of man 
kind have in former blished ta resist that 
course between nation and nation—an intercourse 

tends not only to the national prosperity, but to the progress 
of civilization, and to the happiness of mankind Loud 
cheers.) 

Throughout the whole of the day ‘s speeches and 
doings, the people responded heartily to the buoyant 
oratory of the statesman, and cheered heartily all 
assertions of the duty of England to do fearlessly what 
is right. 


in 





thes « 


a restinciive 


times ests inter 





Which 


MR. GLADSTONE IN THE NORTH. 


Tue “ ancient burgh” of Dingwall presented Mr, Gladstone 
with the freedom of the town on Tuesday. After the usual 
ceremonies and complimentary speeches, Mr. Gladstone 
made a speech, interesting from its personal feeling and its 


| public allusions :— 


“IT think you are aware that those who are connected 
either by blood or recollection with the Highlands of Seot- 
land, do not easily lose their interest in the population, nor 
their attachment to the soil. For me, the connexion of my 


| family with Dingwall must ever be a source of the tenderest 
| and most endearing association, because she to whom I owe 


sincere thanks for thas having completed my creation. | 


(Applause and laughter.) Tmperfection is the lot of homan 
nature; but to be an imperfect citizen of Perth would, in- 
deed, be a great mortification to me, or anybody who esteems 
as highly as I do the people that inlwbit this most distin- 
guished town. I only hope that I shall not be two hard 
pressed to execute and fulfil the declaration which I have 


Just made, and tnat the duties which I may be called upon | 


to perform may in some degree be measured out to me with 
due consideration of the distance at which I have to exe- 
cute them. (Loud laughter, and applause.) At least, I 
shall leave this city with satisfaction, that the honour 
which has been conferred upon me does not render me 
liable to any sordid imputation, because the gifts which 
have been bestowed on me in this room—a most valuable 
piece of stone—(laughter)}—and a most excellent piece of 
lime—{continued langhter)—I restored to the hands from 
which I received them. I, therefore, go away, not only a 
free man, but free from all imputation of having been bribed 
by the gilts which, as a member of this incorporation, have 
been given to“me as part of the property of the place. 
With regard to the topic which the dean has just adverted 
to, I certainly think all parties who have concurred in these 
improvements of our commercial system may be proud of 
having done a good work, the results of which will long, ! 
trust, be felt for the benefit of the whole country. And 
there is this remarkable circumstance, that, I believe, no 
question which ever so much divided the opinions of man- 
kind, having been carried one way, so quickly made converts 
of those who, during the discussion, had held an opposite and 
cputrary opinion ; for we are now all Free-traders. ‘There 
is no party in the country that now holds the principles of 
Free-trade to be a mistake, and an injury to the country. I 
had, not very long ago, the good fortune to meet an old 
friend of mine who had been for five or six years abseut 
from the country, in a far distant situation, and who said, he 
could hardly believe that he was come back to the same 
country from which he went, he found such an entire differ- 
ence in the general feeling of everybody with whom he com- 
municated, When he went away people were complaining 
of this, and finding fault with that, and discontented with 
something else ; but now he found all classes admitting that 
they were sufficiently flourishing, and there was a general 
feeling of contentment and satisfaction pervading all classes 
with whom he communicated. It is true that national ex- 
amples are slow of imitation. There are in other countries 
that which existed here—namely, private and particular in- 
terests which conflict with the general good—honestly and 
sincerely, often, as well as sometimes founded in selfish mo- 
tives. ut in the countries abroad there is, I am sorry to 
say, still great prejudice against those principles of comuter- 
cial freedom which have been established so much to the ad- 
vantage of this country, But depend upon it that the ex- 
ample of England will, sooner or later, tell. People may at 
first be frightened at the consequences of the perfect freedom 
of commerce which we have established ; but though at first 
they may be slow to follow our example, depend upon it that 
that example will, sooner or later, produce its good. But 
even if it did not—supposing other countries were still to 






Persist in maintaining a restrictive system—why, all we have | 


done is benefit to ourselves’; because it is quite plain, that 
while you pursued a restrictive system with other countries 
also, you were suffering a double injury ; you got dear that 
which you bonght from other countries, and you sold at a 
disadvantage that which you sold to them; while we have 
gained half the benefit by buying cheap that which we want 
from abroad ; and, therefore, it is no argument against the 
sound principle of free trade that it has not been followed by 
other countries; and if other countries still persist in injuri- 
ous restrictions, depend upon it that they do themselves much 
tore injury than they do to us. We have done to ourselves 


my birth was not only a native herself, but, although re 
moved far aw ay for scores of vears, continued to cherish 
attachment towards it in a degree pot surpassed by any of its 
inhabitants. Ov every personal and domestic ground, there 
fore, I cannot but feel deeply grateful for this tribute of your 
regard,” 

He then adverted to P iblic affairs and to the pes tion of 
the Government 

“ Gentlemen, I do feel and beKeve, and it is a source of no 
small satisfaction to myself, that the present Government is 











dis anguished more than many which prece ded it by coming 
less in contact with mere party organize vu, and being less 
pledged to the purposes of party warfare. It is composed, 


at 
vear 


as you know, for the most part, of men having gre expe 

rience in public service. This mv twenty-first of 
public life, and yet I am, certainly not its youngest member 
but still young, compared with those veteran statesmen who 


Is 


occupy the chief places in the councils of her Majesty. They 
are united by an honourable bond; and T may take it upon 


| me to say that their objects and wishes are no other than you 








have expressed. I spoke of those changes on the face of the 
country which are palpable to the eye, but other changes 
also, have taken place during the lapse of those eventful 


years to which T have referred—changes involving a greater 


amount of legislative effort afier improvement, and comprising | 


larger and more beneficial results, than have ever been pa 
thered together during any period of the same length in the 
history of our country Looking to the course which legis 
lation has taken—setting minor objects aside 
that freedom of opinion which, thank God, prevails in 
country —and for the differences with which that freedom 
must be attended, I think must all feel that the ir 
stitutions of the « ountry have been working well—that they 
have been working for the benefit of the mass of the commu 
nity. ‘The steps taken may by some be deemed too slow o1 
too short; but, on the whole, they have been in what is 
called the right direction, the character of the policy which 
the country has pursued has been of a nature which will 
honourably distinguish her history, aud which marks her 
state and condition in a manner the most favourable as com 
pared with those of other nations. When Lord Aberdeen 
took office, he declared it to be his sper ial mission—not, of 
course, putting other objects aside—to defend, complete, and 
seal that great work of commercial reform, the extension of 
witich has been the main characteristic of the last ten years 
I hope you think him faithful to his pledge. At this parti 
cular moment, when it is pleasing Vrovidence to press on 
other nations something like a scarcity of the fruits of the 
earth, I hope there are none among those whom IT address 
who do not feel profoundly thankful for the adoption of that 
wise policy, by which we have removed every trammel and 
restraint on the supply of that article upon which oar popu 
lation are dependent for subsistence. It is the lot of man to 
labour—to earn his bread by labour; but it was a sad and 
miserable delusion, when, in addition to this penalty laid 
upon him in the wise counsel of God, we undertook to inter 
fere and render scarce, by artificial laws, the bread upon 
which he is to subsist. I really must say, that all who took 
a part in the beneficial work of altering those laws ought to 
feel thankful to the Almighty for being permitted to share in 
carrying through measures so beneficial in their tendeney— 
so full of benevolence towards the masses of the community ; 
and—if I must add another motive—so calculated as that 
legislation has been. and has shown itself to be, to strengthen 
the attachment of the people to the institutions of the country, 
and to confirm alike their sentiments of reverence for law, 
their loyalty to the throne, and their appreciation of the 
blessings they enjoy from the constitution under which they 
live, ‘There never was a more signal example of the advan- 
tages to be derived from the adoption of a wise and well-con- 
sidered improvement than that exhibited by this county, 
These must speak to the mind of every public man, and re- 
commend a perseverance in that course which experience 
has shown to be fraught with so much benefit. And, if other 
encouragements be needed, they are to be derived while tra- 
velling through the land from such meetings as this—where 
intelligent men, chosen to represent the wants, wishes, and 
interests of particular localities, come forward to receive us 
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we 








allowing for 


our many deficiencies. 1 trust ¢ Teet of these testimonies 
will bet spire uss " ' ‘ rer vee 
© long 8 We Perma the ® ts of ‘ * it at ioaet 
stnugleness of purpese, a ” rtvy olvects. te 
the promeoben of the pa “ 

A similar cere Av took | ! = opt same 
evening The Court-house of t ' was gel be the 
tow nsfolks, a Mr. Gladstone was receiwed w great on 
thusiasm. In his address he first « very hb v to Pree 
Trade 

“ How marked is the testimony the wis { recent 
legislation in the spirit which now prevails lio beck ¢ 
other t s, aml we find that, « ‘ was na 
ral anxiety and impa new of the | we Vettes tee f ‘ 
lations of law, in r arid - and eve n ober 
countries this continues still to! wease, Only a few dave 
ago Tread of t governors of two Ttalian towns hosing their 
lives as a sacrifice to the j patience of the population arising 
from s 1a cause Thus it ever has been ehere man stens 
in to correct Providential arrange ts, and where the pres 
sure of acarcity is agvravated by unwise laws But see the 
contrast here Not om this prarter, } in other quarters of 
the country, there is a deti it harvest, and the demand fir 
corn to France has affected our 1 ts; but not through 





all England or Scotland is there hes a murmur of 
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at, if there 

















tience or discontent, for the people t satisfies! th 
be a dispensation of scarcity, it comes from that Prowidens 
whose will it is to sponse the measures both of abundance 
and want; they know that haman legislation has done all 
that it can to effect free scope to the evergy and industry of 
man, and hence there is everywhere that tranquillity 
tentment welirehance which we al most desire te 
prevail, (Cheers Your Provost has said that we have nat 
inet here to celebrate @ party trumph. There was a time 
when the question of protective duties was made one of party 
struggle and conflet There was a time, even after the wx 
tory had been achieved, when a large party adopted ' Protec 
thon’ as their m and iacrbedl ou thea banners Hat 
those (mes are gone by, the foree of truth has won ite way 
and I seareely beheve th t the evidence which the 
lapse of time has acen ited, there exists anv ionver a 
section of the comm tv thev lad power, would 
Wish to step be ,to@ ri A Syste 1 i tsia' so 
so beneficial heer What was but an opinion af 
phi sephers in their closets, spread from one class to another, 
| eceupiod the minds of statesmen, ol tained the voice of Par 
hament, took the force of law, is wow the fined poliew of Ping 
land, and reigns ent ned ia th chon and heart of the 
countre. (Loud cheers ) 
He then adverted to the canse of liberty abroa 
Your address adverts to mv humble eflorts ont Alf of Oren 
whom I beheve to be oppressed in another country Li test 
be painful to us, natives of Great Iritein—ettizens of a 
country where the principles of Liberty and law 
are loth held in deserved veneration fa cou where 
the most extensive chances are broue! ' bw le and 
rational means—it must be most prinfal for us te look abroad 
over the Continent and see how little 4 ress the notions of 
1 urepe have made in the th of temperate and rational 
freedom Pher ‘ vear which, | ar, must be marked 
as very disastrous in ther an 1 team the rewebut “ry 
vear of 1548—for, while certainly there was n 1 Which 
deserved to be swept away, the ef Was to provoke a@ ter 
| rible reactic to din l f ration freed , 
exasperate the spirit of ' e exist to velop 
extreme op aions ul te the | tof wrudual 
and temper diva totha uid Constitutions Vern 
ment—the results of which w happily enjoy Ju the 
eountry wer 1 Was mov borteie reside at Ube peorvnl ie 
Wlach allusion has been mad . | pereemved that 1 stubler 
jogs were inilicted on lore number im coumequence of this 
reactionary spirtl—a sy t, Ue natural efloet of whose man 
festations is certainly to provoke popular resistance, and to 
engender many terrible evil I do entertain an earnest be lu 
for the unprovement of Italy ; aud, so far as the present Ge 
vernment is concerned, I am sure it will be ther endeayour 
to promote that object—not in the spirit of reckless propa 


gaudism, which would raise up the national spirit, against us 
buat by such a wise and temperate policy as will secure our 
moral influence. At present we cannot speak with sativac 


You well 


tion of foreign polities. kuow that causes are 
operative which Uireaten the peace of Karope. 1 trust vou 
also know, and are well rsuaded, that the most anxious 


efforts of the British Government have been directed towards 
the maintenance of general peace, and the protection of those 
who : to prowet ) No 
to for temper 
and attitude of the people have shown how thoughtfully they 
contive in how 


con buned 


want strer theres es Cheers 





assurance from me this effect is wanted, the 


their rulers, and anxious they are for the 
with honour. The is 
happily past wheu an ignorant eagerness for war could take 
possession of the mass We do not tail 


to profit by the lessens of history, though after forty vears of 


maintenance of peace time 





sof the community. 


peace, when most of us have grown up without any ac tun) 
experience of the evils of a state of war. we may be apt to 
forget their number and magnitude The heavy burdens 


which war entails on posterity is the least of its evils. It is 
the effusion of human blood, the dissolution of domestic thes, 
the letting loose of a moral scourge over @ country, whieh 
ought to be thought of, and which impose an absolute obl: 
gation on Governments and statesmen to gvoid it af the cost 
of any sacrifice short of duty and honour, This is the prin 
ciple which has guided the Government throughout the nego 
tiations of the last few months; and by this » they would 





stil! act, 
that a war might be very popular at its commencement, 
which would be very hateful at its close, just 


know ing that it was with individuals as with nations 
os there were 
few people who entered on a quarrel otherwise than brave end 
self-reliant, but who might not like it much ere all was over, 
Mr. Gladstone, then, remarking that the shades of evenng, 
which were closing round them, conveved a warning to be 
brief, proceeded to refer to the future—alluding espe ially to 
the great change which has of late come over the spint and 
temper of parties. At the sacrifice of wuch personal feeling, 
in violation of the strict terms of political consistency, many 
useful measures had been carried through, with the farther 


with expressions of decided approval, and kindly overlook | effect of completely disorganising old party connesions, The 
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House of Commons was not now divided into two compact 
posing « 1 other on every trivial point ; the broad 
sts of party ul been obliterated ; and members of the 
Legislature exercised more their own reason, and were ac 
tuated to a gfeater extent by ther honest convictions, This | 
in itself was real progress; it was a res Ie which augured | 
well for the triumph of reason and justice. [twas a conse- | 
quence of this state of matters that the present Administra- | 
tion had received so large an amount of what is termed “‘ in- 
lependent supper From its character and experience, it 
was peculiar l to go on conciliating favour of that 
kind and t est wav ti weomplish such an object was 
neither on t hand to hag past abuses under the pre- 
tence of maintau our institutions, nor, on the other, reck 
le to urge ademand at variance with the essential cha 
racter f our imstitutions This, also, was the true way 
to plal the tlidence and support of the people at large, 
wi t \ i ain and undesirable to attempt to govern 
on the rinciple of a blind superstivion He thought he | 
n ts y promise this would be the course the Govern- 
ment w | i r himself, he would yield obedience to 
no other principle He repeated his thanks for the compli- 
ment bestowed on him At the close he was rapturously 
applauded ; and after three cheers had been given for him, 
with the addition of one for the Provost, the meeting separated 
shortly after six ck 


THE LORDS OF TILE ADMIRALTY IN 
CORK. 

A very happy and very rare demonstration took place in 

Cork o The Lords of the Admiralty 

were entertained at a public banquet, and all kinds and con. 

of men assembled to meet them. In the chair was 


n Tnesday evening. 


ditions 


one of the “Trish Brigad a Roman-catholic bishop said 
grace before dinner, and a Protestant archdeacon said grace 
after. 

After the usual preliminary toasts and speeches, Mr. Butt 
" ishort speech alluding toa significant fact. “ They 
had there that evening the Lords of the Admiralty. Why, 50 
years ago w thonght he might venture to say 50 years ago 

intelligence could not be brought from Cork to the Admi- 
ralty offic n Whitehall in the same time that intelligence 
of the movements of the fleet was at present brought from 
Besika Bay, and there was nothing to prevent the first Lord 
of t Admiralty, in his chambers at Whitehall, directing, 
within fives x, if he so pleased, how the signals of the 
Port A ral should float in the harbour of Cork.” 

Sir J iraham made a pleasant and satisfactory ora 
tic iniy in spirit, and friendly in feeling. “ Mr. Butt has 
obse SS tht say with remarkable truth and justice, 
that, whate may be the state of differenee which may 
exist upon s » subjects, many cherished prejudices have 
ln sipated and laid) aside hear but there is one pre- 
judi vhich is still strong, and common to all, that is, eon- 
fidence t naval profession, over which the Board of 
Adiniralty pres and an earnest desire that its flag shall 
bra ‘ etof the battle and the breeze untarnished 
and i , Loud cheers Now, gentlemen, it) has 
been the endeavour of s ssive governments to use all the 
" es of s ll the improvements whieh 
t “ ice has dictated and taught to that gallant profes 
8! ued T and my colleag s thought it wonld be agree- 
able to the Trish people in this, one ef the most splendid 
ports the empire, to see the British fleet, with those im- 
pr its to which [1 referred, and in that state of pre- 
paration of which Lam proud to think it a bright example 
H ind lond cheers Foreign navies may multiply and 
abound, foreign empires may totter and fall, but it is the duty 
of tl ! h Government to see that native arm of its 
st me of its powerful arms, [ mean its navy, is ready 
for the defen four native country, and if it be so ready, and, 
let me a f peace at home be preserved, and if we are united 
amor ‘ . is W tre united this evening, we have no 
reason ‘to foar the world in arms.’ (Cheers... But, gentle- 
men, [ beg of von not to mistake me, Although connected 
in t th the naval profession, the profession of arms, 
I am n that [ speak the sense of my colleagues that, by 
such preparation, their most earnest and anxious desire 1s, 
to preserve the peace of Europe, to take care that while trea- 
ties are religiously observed, that while there shall be no 
meddling interference with the domestic concerns of foreign 
countries, the honour of England, the interests of England, 
the meree of England, and of Ireland, and of Seotland, 
and of the United Kingdom, shall be maintained in every 
pert of the world—tar as those distant countries washed 
by farthest seas to which our commerce and flag have 
access. (Cheers.) In the spirit of peace, then, these prepa- 
rat \ and Tam confident that, whilst Lord 
Aberdeen presdes over the councils of the Sovereign, every 
effort will be made, in a spirit of peace, to maintain the 
hone vid character of England. 

He advised the people of Cork not to look too much to Go- 
vernment, but to rely on themselves; pointed to the Cork 
Exhibition with praise, and to Dargan with high laudation 
as having declined heraldic honours, but having received 
“the graceful visit of the first lady in the land.” He also 
alluded to the new harbour-works at Queenstown, to the in- 
creased connexion with the navy contracts of Irish traders, 


and then spoke personally of Trish qualities :— 

Your excellent chief magistrate has informed you that, 
with regard to your harbour, he would exact no pledge from 
me: and the hon, aud learned member for Youghal has like- 

* wise said that‘ Irish members give such bad characters of 
each other that the harsh Saxon hearts believe both.’ (Langh- 
ter.) Now, 1 beg tosay T shall return from Treland—Saxon 
aud borderer as | am—with this account, that I had the he- 
nour of meeting in Cork a large pariv, without distinction of 

und that I and my colleagues 
puon—(cheers) \ 


pol ties or creeds—(cheers 
ved the that we surveved 
your harbour, which we consider to be unrivalled—(cheers) 


rece kindest ree 

—and although Lhave given you no fulsome promises as to 
expenditure of public money, I will say you are perfectly 
entitled to every benefit in the way of improvement which 
the common interest of the realm may require. (Hear, hear.) 
Though 1 give you ne pledge, yet when I see Sir William 


| 
| 
| z! 
.q | Thornton, near Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, who, with her mother and 


Carroll, a distinguished Irishman, your Port Admiral— 
heers)—when I see Rear Admiral Corry, a distingnishe 
Irishman also, in command of the fleet now in your harbour | 


pted Irishman, ‘the Osborne 
of Tipperary,” Secretary to the Admiralty, and I may add, 
when I have a relative of my own, an ‘O'Brien of the right 
sort, as my private secretary I do not think you have reason 
to suppose that justice to Ireland will not mark the conduct 
of the present Government Cheers Allow me, then, to 
thank you for the kind mannerin which you have received 
my health and that of the Board of Admiralty ; and in re 
turn for which I beg to drink most cordially all your very 


(cheers)—when I see an ad 





good healths (Cheers.) 

The health of religion dignitaries were 
union. Dr. Delany, the Roman-catholic, returned thanks 
praising his Protestant brother very warmly and generously. 
In reply to a toast in his honour, Mr. Osborne was as cheerful 


1s 


and witty as ever :-- 

“ | never on any occasion saw such an assemblage in Ire- 

land as I behold -at present in this reom I look around 
me, and I remember that I am speaking in the greatest com 
mercial city of Treland I see the mavor, the intelligent and 
highly-ediueat I see the Lord Lieute- 
nant of this pecul a I see the mem 
bers of Parliament of both sides of the question. (Laughter.) 
I see the most distinguished heads of the two services of the 
empire. Above all, [see the eminent dignitaries of the two 
denominations of religion in this country, What do I de- 
duce from that? T say that it is with peculiar pride, as Se- 
cretary of the Admiralty, that I see this assemblage forgetting 
all differences of opinion, meeting together in peaceful intent 
under the Union Jack, the Admiralty flag. Long may that 
union continue, and if we are ever to have prosperity in Tre- 
land, prosperity never can be achieved under any flag but 
the flag of union. (Cheers) Mr. Mayor, you have done me 
the honour to drink my health as Secretary to the Admiralty, 
and my right hon. friend, and I may say a statesman in 
whose steps I shall always endeavour to tread, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, has led you to believe that the mere name 
of Osborne can get anvthing for your harbour. Gentlemen, 
if I were to return thanks to you as Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, the speech that I should make would emulate in its 
laconic tendency the speeches which have been made by the 
heads of the two services. (Laughter) For what are the 
functions which are the peculiar attributes of a Secretary to 
the Admiralty? His functions may be described very much 
as the Speaker Lenthal described to Charles the First the 
functions of the Speaker of his day. When he was told to 
deliver a refractory member to the monarch, he said he had 
neither eyes to see norecars to hear anything but what the 
House of Commons should command. (Laughter. Mr. 
Mayor and Corporation of Cork, I do not wish you should be 
under any misapprehension, T have my own good intent to 
do anything to benefit your harbour within the secret re- 
cesses of iny heart, ond speaking in my private capacity I 
would be most anxious to do it, but T say that I have neither 
eyes to sce, ears to hear, nor fingers to sign, except by an order 
of the Board of Admiralty. (Great langhter.) And if my 
right hon. friend the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the 
Board, who are here present, will give those orders which 
will make your hearts glad, and benefit the inhabitants of 
Queenstown, there is no member of Parliament, be he Scotch 
or English—and I am entitled to say that as an English 
member I have voted more frequently for Treland than some 
members who represent popnlar constituencies—(laughter)— 
but I say that be he of what country he may, the signature 
of Ralph Osborne shall be attached to no document with 
greater pleasure than that which will do justice to Ireland 
and give pleasure to Cork. (Cheers and loud laughter.) 
Gentlemen, I have said that the task of a Secretary of the 
Admiralty is concise and lacouic: and I have but to hope 
that my future public acts, whatever situation I may happen 
to fill, may prove me worthy of the great and unmerited ho- 
nour which you have paid me this evening. This only I can 
say, Whether as Secretary of the Admiralty, or as an inde- 
pendent member of Parliament—whether in office or as ree 
presenting the great metropolitay county which I have the 
honour to represent—I shall never give way to any illiberal 
pride—I shall never hide my colours, when my etforts are 
wanting, and whether in private or in public life I shall ever 
take a lively interest in whatever coucerns the interests of 
this community, and the general interests of Lreland at large.” 
(Mr. Osborne resumed hiy seat amidst warm expressions of 
enthusiasm.) 
* In a short speech, Mr. Edmund Burke Roche said, “We 
remember that we have got a harbour which affords in time 
of peace a place of salety to the commercial marine of the 
world, We remember that in time of war that harbour cer- 
tainly is not as well protected as many English harbours are. 
I believe there is no one who can speak more particularly 
than I can as to the want of protection for the harbour. We 
are rejoiced that a gentleman so distinguished as my right 
hon. friend, if he will allow me to call him 80, and of his 
great ability in practical official life, has come, and with his 
own eyes has seen the wants of our fine harbour. We are 
confident that, when he returns to England, he will, I wont 
say, not falsify the promises he has made to-night, beca ase 
he is far too prudent to make you any promises—loud 
laughter)—but that he will carry back with him a fund of 
practical information with regard to your wants and wishes 
which, believe me, I am not wrong in promising you he will 
know how to turn to good account at the other side.” The 
toasts concluded with that jof “ William Dargan,” received 
with great enthusiasm, 

Sir James Graham left Queenstown on Wednesday, in 
company with Mr. Osborne, for Mr. Osborne's seat at New- 
town Anner, near Clonmel, where Sir James will spend a 
day or two. It was his intention afierwards to proceed to 
Dublin to visit the Dublin Exhibition, and then return to 


ed mayor of this cit 
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agricultural county. 
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England by way of Holyhead. The fleet, meanwhile, will 
proceed to sea, and will cruise for a fortnight beween Bantry 
Bay and Plymouth. . 
MISS MARGARET CUNNINGHAME IN JAIL 


Tue first accounts of the arrest of a Scottish 
Were incorrect ; 


lady in Tuscany 


correspondent of the Christian Times :— 


drunk in | 





The following is the correct account given by a 





+ i 





“The lady in question is Miss M 


sister, were to have left Tuscany to-day for the en of con- 
tinuing their travels towards Rome and Naples rs. Cunning- 
hame and her other daughter went to the office of the Delegato, at 
the Baths of Lucea, on Monday morning, to have their passports 
viséd, the Delegato having acquainted them that their onal 
attendance was required On their arrival he demanded the rea- 
son of the absence of Mise Margaret Cunninghame, and on bein, 

informed that she was unwell and confined to bed, declared that 
come she must, as he had a communication of importance to de- 


liver When Miss Margaret Cunninghame reached the police. 
office, she was formally charged with the offence im question, was 
informed that witnesses were already summoned to Lucea to 
prove the c: and that, in obedience to higher orders, 
she must be ved, under an escort of gendarmes, to Lucca, 

ere to await the further measures which the Government might 


th 

take. She reeeived, Lam informed, this announcement with the 
most unaffected composure ; but the distraction of her poor mother 
is perfectly heart-rending. All outward respect was paid to Miss 
Cunninghame; free permission was accorded for the visits of her 
mother and of Mr. Searlett, and no indignity had been offered to 
her beyond that of the restraint of her personal liberty. 

The Grand Duke is inexorable. In reply to the urgent request 
of Mr. Scarlett to have the matter quashed, he has declared that 
justice must take its course. The Grand Duchess expresses re- 
gret for the situation of Miss Cunninghame, but refuses to inter- 
fere, The individual dispositions of the members of the Ministry 
are more favourable. M. Lami, the Minister of Justice, will hurry 
on the trial as fast as possible, and then obtain an immediate exer- 
cise of the Grand Ducal clemency. But on what ground he anti- 
cipates that his Royal Highness is more likely to relent a few 
weeks hence than now I cannot tell. Miss Cunninghame will be 
tried on the charge of having infringed the 137th article of the new 
criminal Code. With the terms of that article I have already made 
you acquainted. It declares that “whoever shall circulate works 
hostile to the Roman Catholic faith, with the view of sedacing any 
member from that communion, shall be condémned to the house of 
correction, and subjected to hard labour, for a period not less than 
five, or greater than.ten years.” Miss Cunninghame is charged 
with having given to some peasants an Italian Bible, and an Italian 
translation of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ;” and both these books fall 
under the criminal category 

A deputation from the Protestant Alliance had an interview on 
Wednesday with Lord Clarendon, at the Foreign Office, in refer- 
ence to the case. The deputation consisted of the Earl of Shafies- 
bury, Colonel Alexander, Mr. Wilbraham Taylor, the Rev. Dr. 
Beecham, Mr. J. Cook Evans, the Rev. W. H. Rule, Mr. T. Hamil- 
ton, and Captain Giberne, and was received in the most courteous 
manner by the Foreign Secretary. The Earl of Shaftesbury 
briefly explained that the object of the deputation was to la 
before his lordship the case of Miss M. Cunninghame, and te solicit 
the intervention of her Majesty’s Government to procure that lady's 
liberation from prison. His lordship, after some remarks upon the 
case itself, proceeded to express himself in the strongest manner 
upon the barbarous nature of the law under which Miss Cunning- 
hame was arrested, and indulged a hope that the most earnest efforts 
of the Government would be used to reseue a British subject from 
the indignity thus offered to her. The Farl of Clarendon said 
he eatirely concurred in the opinions expressed by Lord 
Shaftesbury as to the character of the law in question, which 
was not only contrary to the principles of the Gospel, but to the 
spirit of the age. His Lordship said he was quite familiar with the 
facts of the case, having reeeived a despatch from Mr. Scarlett on 
the subject, and that he had lost no time in forwarding his direc- 
tions to that gentleman, which he did the same evening by the 
post. Mr. Scarlett had acted with the greatest zcal in the matter, 
and in a manner to sceure his entire approbation. .All the members 
of the Cabinet with whom he had had an opportanity of communi- 
cating entirely agreed with him in the view he took of the case, and 
he felt it was one in which no exertion should be spared on his 
part to secure Miss Cunninghame’s release. His Lordship con- 
cluded by thanking the deputation for urging this subject upon his 
attention, adding that their so doing afforded a strong indicatioy 
of the interest felt in the case by all classes. The deputation, after 
thanking his lordship for his courtesy, and the prompt manner in 
which he had taken up the case, withdrew, 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From our own CorresponpDsntT.]} 
Letter XCII. 
Paris, Thursday Evening, Sept. 29th, 1853. 

Tue journey of Bonaparte in the North is con- 
cluded. It has passed over without misadventu®. 
I have, however, taken the trouble to go myself 
to Lille, to see how those Bonapartist gentlemen 
manage the art of la mise en scéne, and I have 
acquired a complete acquaintance with the methods 
employed to delude public opinion. I may begin 
i! stating that his Majesty appeared to me rather 
gloomy and anxious than otherwise. He looked 
restless and doubtful, and the looks he threw from 
time to time to right and left, were hesitating and 
distrustful. He seemed to apprehend the sudden 
apparition of some refugee Gees Belgium, This 
anxious expression was painful to contemplate. 
Indeed these fears must have been shared by his 
suite, for at the ball at Lille the Emperor's per- 
son was unapproachable. A barrier of sergents-de- 
ville, from Paris, interposed itself between the 
guests and Bonaparte. This embarrassing situation 
was not it seems altogether to his taste: after a 
quarter of an hour or so the guests were sur- 
prised to see him retire. Let me say a word 
about the deputations of the communes. I took the 
— to interrogate personally some of those 
1onest fellows who were stationed along in groups, 
par commune, and staked off by regular wooden 
— for the occasion. With the exception of the 
Mayor and his Deputy (adjoint), the rest of what 
the official journals pompously style “ Deputa- 
tions,” were uniformly composed of the paupers 
of each commune, who had been promised new 
trousers or blouses after the ceremony. And be- 
lieve me it was “a caution” to see the hideous 
rags of these poor wretches. They were a misery 
to see! Only let people talk to me henceforth of 





deputations of the communes, I shall have where- 
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withal to stop their mouths. One has only to get 
once behind the scenes, and the whole mechanism 
of the enthusiasm of deputations is discovered at 

Everything resembling independence is 
neither rank, nor position, nor fortune is 
yublic nor social distinction 


a glance. 
absent : , 
to be seen, neither 


takes part in the enthusiasm : nothing that has a | 


spark of honesty or spirit shows its face : there is | 


curiosity, and a crowd of gaping sight-seers, 


en scene ! 

On the other hand, every form and colour of de- 
vendence or servility, whether by force of want, 
ar employment, or official position, is mercilessly 
dragged along to swell the triumph of the con- 
quering car in this grand Imperial Comedy, as 
on the stage the same supernumeraries sppear and 
reappear in succession from different sides : it is, 
in short, asystem of cruel corvces (contributions in 
forced labour), against which the public function- 
aries secretly protest without for a moment daring 
openly toexplain. To give you but one instance of 
this system of imposition, it will suffice to assure 

vou that the Principals of eighteen Colleges in the 
Jepartement du Nord were compelled to present 


and staring snobs, and there is your whole — 
! 
| 
{ 


themselves at Lille en corps, and in official costume, | 


after having been forced (notably those of Douai 
of their own Professors. 
In a word, the reception in the North must be 
With the exception of the 
tomers engaged to run before the imperial 
ought also to except perhaps your countrymen at 
Boulogne.) Only the Empress, by her charms and 
To her graceful bows the women replied by saluta- 
tions, but the men did not even uncover their 
at Boulogne where Bonaparte was almost shy of 
appearing, from a sense of modesty in the man 
in the month of August 1840. I am assured, 
however, that it has been the anxious desire of the 
for their rudeness in 1840, and to cause Napoleon 
III. to forget that they ever fired upon Louis 
At Boulogne, too. it was the intention of the 
Emperor to review the Channel spuadron, but 
weather. After the glorious victories on land he 
has won at Satory, he was naturally eager to carry 
him more success, in his capacity of admiral, 
than he — to have had, at Dieppe, in the 
after having dined,—too well dined, I fear,—take 
it into his head to steam the Reine Hortense into 
the tide was ebbing rapidly, and that, in a few 
minutes, the yacht would not have water enough 
man, persisted in carrying out his orders, Into 
port he went, and broke the screw. 
same. ‘The funds have been falling again: that 
movement, however, appears to be a general one, 
condition than we are in Paris. It is now defini- 
tively ascertained that Austria goes over, bag and 
avowed this determination, in positive terms, to 
M. de Bourqueney, our Ambassador at Vienna. 
inevitable, now. You will, I am sure, do me the 
justice to acknowledge that, in the month of May 
the Mussulman poe an effervescence which 
diplomatists and journals, alike, were slow to take 
It now appears that this effervescence has been 
the active cause of the turn affairs are now 
is said to have been adopted by the Russians. 
Finding that a formidable army, of more 
Danube, it is surmised that they are reglved 
to remain in Wallachia and on the defensive, and 
midable position at Schumla, and at the foot of 
the Balkan, and decoy them across the Danube 
really exists, it would completely outwit the 
schemes, whatever they may be, of France and 


and Valenciennes) to figure separately at the head 
ronounced cold. i 
carriage, there was not a single acclamation. (I 
winningsmiles, awakened a sentiment of sympathy. 
heads. I have no details as yet of the oy ope 
who played that silly prank with the tame eagle 
inhabitants of Boulogne to make amends in 1853 
Bonaparte as they would at a dog. 
this will have been prevented by the tempestuous 
off a little harmless triumph at sea. 
character of a sea captain. Did he not, at Dieppe, 
harbour? In vain the master assured him that 
to cross the bar. Bonaparte, like a true Dutch- 
The general situation of the country is still the 
and, at London, you are not in a more satisfactory 
baggage, to the Czar. The Cabinet of Vienna has 
Warthen, save at the cost of fatal humiliations, is 
last, I informed you of the great effervescence in 
into account : and there was the ruinous mistake. 
taking in the East. A new plan of campaign 
than 140,000 men, bars their passage of the 
so to tempt the Turks out of their present for- 
into the marshes of Wallachia. If this plan 
England. In vain the combined fleets might go 


and burn Odessa and Sebastopol; the Turkish 


| in a thousand, the regular levy in time of war, 





I only wish | 


army, drawn across the Danube, would be infal- 
libly beaten, and thenceforth there would be no 
obstacle in the march of the Russians to the very 
walls of Constantinople. What the two Powers 
have to insist upon now is, that the Turkish 
forces shall rest upon the defensive, and wait for 
the Russians rather than go to look for them. 
The Russians are continuing their preparations 
with unrelaxing activity. Letters from Volhynia 
and Podolia state that the recruiting in the 
southern provinces of Empire is carried on with 
a severity unknown hitherto. Instead of a levy 
of three men in every thousand, the rate of con- 


scription in time of peace, or even of seven men | 





ten men per thousand are now being levied 
Parents are made responsible for their children 
—a fact unprecedented. The recruits hide them- 
selves, and the agents of the government lay hold 
of children of six, seven, and eight vears of age, 
whom they detain as hostages till the brothers 
join their corps. It is stated, that these unheard-of | 
cruelties have created a low fever of discontent 
throughout those provinces. 

The news of the entry of the fleets, or rather of 
the vanguard of the fleets, into the Golden Horn 
was received in Paris with satisfaction. It looked 
like an end at last to the shilly-shallying of the 
last few months—the stick-in-the-mud policy of 
imbecile intriguers, 

En attendant, our journals, including the Con- 
stitutionnel, have been treated to a few “ warn- 
ings.” This is no doubt a specimen of that “work 
of reparation” with regard to the press which 
that farceur Persigny recently announced. The 
shuttings of cafés and wine-shops continue, and 
the imprisonments and internements increase in 
number and in severity. ; 


. 


CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


The Moniteur of Tuesday announced in the following 
terms the entrance of part of the English and French squadrons 
into the Sea of Marmora — 

“The last news from Constantinople informs us that on 
the application of the Ambassadors of France and England 
in accord with the Ottoman Government, two French and 
two English frigates have passed the Dardanelles, and an- 
chored in front of Constantinople.” 


| grand ball, given by the municipality 








The tone of the official and semi-official organs of the 
French government indicates a division in the councils. The 
Pays contained an article suggesting the abandonment of 
Turkey: this was replied to by the Constitutionnel affirming 
that the last note of Russia and the withdrawal of Austria 
imposed upon the Western Powers new duties. 

The Emperor and Empress have been pursuing their pro- 
gress through the Northern Departments, 
acclamatious.” 


‘amidst universal 
The weather has not been very favourable, 
but the shows have been regardless of « xpense, the oflicial 
addresses overflowing with adulat 
surpassingly magnificent. The Emperor's un-official recep 
tion equivocally respectful: the Empress has 
charmed all beholders with her conquering smiles. The 
following has been the route of the Imperial progress. On 
Thursday at noon the Emperor and Empress left St. Cloud 
They arrived at Arras that evening. On Friday morning 
they continued their journey to Douai, Valenciennes, and 
Lille. The Prince de Chimay, deputed by the King of the 
Belgians to compliment the Emperor, was at the latter city. 
At Lille, on Saturday, there was a review of the troops sta 
tioned there. The Emperor and Empress then inspected the 
great industrial establishments at Roubaix and Tourcoing. 
On Sunday they inspected the camp at Helfaut, and were 
received with a salute of 10] guns. The officers sent over to 
represent England consisted of Major-Gen. the Earl of Lucan 
and his aides-de-camp, the Marquis of Worcester and Lord 
Bingham, Colenel Jones, of the Royal Engineers, and 
Colonel Fox Strangways, of the Royal Horse Artillery. 
Nothing could exceed the amount of attention which these 
officers received from the Emperor and Empress. The 
review lasted three hours, after which the Emperor proceeded 
to St. Omer, which was illuminated. A grand ball after 
wards todk place; the jEarl of Lucan dancing with the 
Empress. On Monday afternoon the [inperial party arrived 
at Calais. They were received by the authorities, the 
clergy, a deputation of young ladies, and the young work 
women of Calais. The Emperor and Empress ‘ocenpied the 
whole of the Hotel Dessin, which had been beantitully re 
decorated for the occasion, and in the afternoon held a recep- 
tion, which ocenpied some three quarters of an hour. At 
nine o'clock the Emperor and Empress attended a grand ball 
at the Philharmonic-rooms, given by the city of Calais. On 
Tuesday at eleven they set out for Boulogne in a plain tra 
velling carriage, a strong guard of cavalry heading the Im- 
perial party, and the rear being brought up by hussars and a 
troop of horse artillery. 


on, and the entertainments 


has been 


The suite occ ipied eleven car 
riages. A salute of 101 guns announced the departure of 
the Emperor. At half-past three they entered Boulogne by 
the Calais gate. The first visit was to the Napoleon column, 
erected in 1804 at the time of the threatened invasion of 
England. Here a number of veterans of the Empire were 
drawn up in line. After inspecting the column and the 
troops, the Emperor and Empress drove through the prin 
cipal streets of the At half-past six oclock they 
returned to the sous-prefecture, where a party of about sixty 
of the military and civil authorities were entertained by the 
Emperor at dinner, a military band being stationed before 
the house. In the evening there was a general illumination 


town 
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oe 
pality, at which the Emperor dance! the first qnadrille with 
the mayoress, aod the bhimpress with the manor, bet gave it 
up tn despair afier the thord figure. oo acx wt of the of 
chestra pet keeping me aud «a he bell om the epee 


cround of the Tintellenes, which 


woe gracefu lurmmated 


wih 


’ 
Thus national ball 
after midnight 

representatives of 
call 


was kop 

At the ball 
that 

aud Bhih 


1p ereat speret tis hug 
1) Ue theatre some etptlhuetestic 
bar Briteoma metal which we 


sane bebveman * always in alundance at Bow 


hoygne, destinguished themaelves by truly lintush cheers for 
the Emperor and Empress 

The next morning 
and suite proceeded to 


brodge 


soon after ten eo clock, the Jieperce 


viet the Docks and the mew shiiee 


and af & quarter past ove started in 4 epecial ram by 
the Northern Railway for Amiens. Wine, breed, meet 
and clothing were dstributed to the poor in henewr ef the 


vest, atid the troops recenved rathons of wine “to drmk the 


The admrers of Lowe 
of tis recepton at Houlowe as the mest 
he has vet met 


bealth of the kimperor and bmpross 


Napoleon speak 
erthrepastic 


by the 


This may be accounted fir 
whom the Eioperor loses 
It would have seemed a start 


with 
benglisb 


nity of converting 


preponderance of 
ne oppertr 
itr « 
the 


witrast to any man less impassible than Lowe Napoleon, 
S and that in 1S40 when be 
ducted up the street in custedy, and dr ppg Wet, between 
tWo serjen ° 

The b hes rang out peals at all the stations 
between Boulogne and Abbeville exiutated, and 
* the rural population The bmperot and 
were received by the 
condacted them wite the 


reception mn 1s} We con. 
* de tive 

Is of the chur 
flags wer: 
were assem | bed 
Empress, on their arrival at Abbeville 
authorities, who town, «hich con. 
The 
Emperor and Empress (says the correspondent of the Times) 


tains many quaint specimens of domestic architecture 
have seen during the last week tn itapleal arches enough to 
span the Channel, tricoloured flags sufficient to cover the 
prairies of the Western States 
enough to extend from Havre to New York 
its part in these 
d by 


streets and the cathedral 


and festeons of evergreens 
Abbeville ded 
typed eballivens of lovalty infinitely 
French taste 


sterr 
diversific and, after visiting the prnempal 
their Majesties returned to the 
railway station, and the special train proceeded t Amiens, 
where it arrived about five o clock 
The railway station at Amens was decorated with exqui- 
Site taste The Mavor an nidress to their Majesties, 
and presented the Emperor with the keys of the city The 
Emperor and Empress a detachment of the Ind 
Hussars and by the National Guard, then proceeded to the 
Hotel de Ville, where the treaty of the Peace of Amiens was 
signed in 1802. In the evening ther Majesties attended « 
The public edifices 
and many private houses were brilliantly illuminated, and 


Mh ache 


escorted by 


the streets, densely crowded. On Thursday moruing the 
Emperor and Empress attended mass at the cathedral, ad- 
mitted to be one of the finest Gothic edifices in Europe, The 


Emperor and Empress afterwards took their departure for 
Paris. 

Ihe Minister of Marine joined the Emperor at Dunkirk, 
and was to accompany him throwghout the remainder of his 
tour. On account of the channel the ocean 
squadron was not able to make Donkirk, bat remained at 
anchor at Dunes, It was ordered to go to Boulogne, to be 
inspected by the Emperor there 

The 


storm om the 


of the Patri, who 
delirious enthusiasm of the Emperor's recep 


same flowery correspondent 


deseribed the 

tion at Dieppe, says that on the arrival of their Majesties at 
Calais an “ Railway 
station, ed out lustily in English 
—* Long life and happy rey to Napoleon the Third! 

Hurrah for the great Emperor! &e 
f the 
let us 
one of the ac 


mmense number’ of Fowlishmen at the 


“almost all in uniform, er 
God 
bless the I Hipress 
alliance between the church and 
take the address of the Bishop 
itest ecclesiastics in Franee, to the 
If Nicholas is protector of Christianity the 
East of Europe, Lows Napoleon is his rival in that capacity 
in the West. © Ot Sire, to laud 
the superenmmbent qualifications Which adorm the august per 
son of your Majesty ; of soul which nothing 
shakes, that power of will whieh triamphs over all, that sare 
foresight which seizes always the truth ; finally, Usat wou- 
drous superiority before whieh all obstacles yield, and all pre 
tensions vanish. We whose thoughts should be above this 
world, because our kingdom is -we have other 
homage to offer you. There is something in your Majesty 
superior to all the gifis of mature; af i the mission which 
The more the inward 
thought of faith reflects upon all you have done with so much 
prompitude and facility, the more convinced it becomes that 
you have not acted singly. God is with you, Sire, and that 
is your chief glory.’ 


As a specimen 
the state in France, 
of Arras 
Emperor m 


r men will not be wanting 


tial serenity 


not of it 


you have received from heaven. 


TUK TWO EMPERORS AT OLMUTT 
The 


military, diplomatic, and imperial congress was 
initiated 


at Olmutz by the arrival of the Czar on the 
evening of the 24th inst., at six o'clock. The Emperor of 
Austria had gone to meet him as far as Prerau. The 
town was illuminated, as*the two courts, attended by a host 


of poflicers, escorted = the imperial cortége into the 
town. In front of the palace stood the guard of honour’ 
composed of the medal-bearing veterans of the Ausinan 


regiment of the Emperor Nicholas; and here (writes the 
correspondent of the Times) took place one of those acte of 
fraternization which the Emperor of Russia} employs with 
such consummate tact, with a view to producing a favourable 
impression on the Austrians, When the first bars of the 
serenade were got through, the Emperor Nicholas placed 
himself at the head of the guard of honour and as he 
marched past, saluted the Emperor of Austra in the capacity 
of a comrade of the veterans and a holder of a regimental 
command under the sovereign of Austria. Loud applause 
followed from the spactators as the Emperors publicly kissed 
each other, and then the court dinner followed, the two em 
perors spending the evening together in undisturbed privacy 
the Prince of Prussia and most of the generals having gone 
to the theatre. The 25th was the first grand fieldlay ; 
45,700 men, with 128 guns, encamped on the great plain, two 
miles from the town, were disposed for “divine service,” 








@ ball at the theatre given w the Emperor by the munici- 





and parade afterwards, At mid-day the weather, which had 
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been rainy, cleared up and the whole mass of troops formed 


-— 





a | parcllelogram, in three eorps, under command of 
Gen*ral Wra'i daw 
The staffs of the Emperors comprised, besides a great 


ma royal personages. no less than sixty generals, headed 
by Marshal Nugent. ‘The Empetor of Austria wore the light 
bine riband of the Russian Order of St. Andrew upon his 
white uniform. The Kiperor Nicholas wore the ctirassier 


uniform of bis Austrian regiment, and was accompanied by 


his sons, one of whom wore an Austrian Colonel's am 

form. We are told the Czar looked as imposing as ever 
“with his huge breastplate, martial air, and gigantic | 
stature.” The young Emperor of Austria looked “in the 


prime of youth.” The scarlet nniform of Lord Westuore- 
land, the representative of Downing-street and the Court of | 
St. James's, was conspicuors in the cortége, as they rode 
down the column to the Grand Altar, upon whieh mass was 
The Emperor of Russia, notwithstanding his 


‘ 


performed 


Husso-Creek © orthodoxy,” kneeling on a velvet enshion, on 
the rieht hand of young Austria, * making the sign of the 
cross. and otherwise “joining in the divine service.” The 


“stood behind as a spectator, but did 
elevation of the Host,” at sonnd of bell, 


Prinee of Prussia 
not kneel The “ 
wast 
might present arms simultaneously; and the anthem was 
performed by thirty regimental bands united. 
service the defilé of the whole army before the sovereigns 
took place 
figured The Bavarian brother-in-law (that is 
to be) of the Austrian Emperor and several Archdukes were 
conspicnons. The defilé lasted three hours: young Austria 
acting os nomenclator of reziments and persons to old Russia ; 
and both sovereigns enjoying the scene, we are assured, 
with -especially the Czar The Aus- 
trian Emperor paid compliments to old Prince Passive 
wi Prince of Warsaw,” who led his regiment on 
the occasion. And thns the peace and liberties of Europe, 
the independence of Turkey, and the nights of nations, are 
provided for by two Emperors—the liritish Ambassador, 

conspienous in his scarlet aniform,” lookmg on not dis- 


as colonels. 


evident gusto 


tsch, the 


approvingly 

’ ist before leaving for Olmmtz, Count Buol met the repre- 
sentatives of France and England in conference. He stated ; 
to the Earl ot Westmoreland and M. de Lacour, that after the 
d ration of the Western cabinets, they could not press 
the Vienna Note on the Porte for acceptance, it was inpos | 
sible te draw up a@ colleetive deelaravon in the form of a 


rotecol 

' Phe semi-oficial Correspondeng states that the most per 
understanding subsists between Austria and Russia, 
cially concerning the Eastern question. “ Nothing is 
oly (save this journal, with charming naivete) than 
that the two Emperors, when met at Olmuls, will occupy 
themselves very seriously with the condition of the Christians 
of 1 


if) 


Lurkey, aaat is their duty so to do, 
Another Vienna journal, the Presse, leads off in the follow- 
gy style 

Fhe present visit of the Emperor Nicholas to Olmutz is 
the decisive proof of the confidence with which Russia en- 
trusts the Oriental question to the care of the Vienna Con- 
ference under the impartial wgis of Austria. The hearty 
and disinterested friendship existing between the two great 
empires receives in tis acta solemmu consecration, It would 
be a marvellous illusteauion of the ways of Providence if 
from Oluutz, where, ceuturies age, Lurope was saved from 


Asiatte barbarism in the great Tartar batde, the doom of 
the East were to be sealed.” 

In the same spirit, the famous “ memorial of Feb. 10, 
IN respecting the partition of Tarkey, which immediately 
preceded the mission of Count Leiningen, is revived and dis- 
cussed 

\t Moscow, on the 4th, the Czar attended mass, and 
was received with enthusiasm by the people. The Poles 


Uiroughout are ansivus for war—looking forward to the de- 
feat of “ their Exaperor.” 


THY RUSSIAN QUESTION-—-MARCH OF EVENTS—CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, 

Phe Feast of Beiram passed off with perfect order and 
tranquility. Ne insult was offered to the Christian specta- 
ind the detachmeuts from the two fleets which an- 
chored off the city on the 15th, just at the close of the cele. 
brations, found Constantinople undisturbed. The British 
and French steam frigates are under the command of the 
French Rear-Admiral Barbier de Tinan, a young and ener- 
getic officer, who is thoroughly aequainted with England, 
speaks english well, and has the repatation of distinguished 
skill in the steam department of the service. The Béiram 
was celebrated with tie eustomary solemnities. The Sultan, 
who was looking even more than usually melancholy aud 
worn, went down to the Church of St. Sophia, and after- 
wards received the levee of dignitaries and high officers, who 
were admitted to kiss his foot, 

On the 16th, the Sultan presided over a cabinet council, 
attended exclusively by the Grand Vizier, Reschid Pacha, 
Mehemet Ali Pacha, and the Sheikh-nlIslam. 

‘The reported demonstration of the ulemas is not as im- 
portant as was at first stated, On the 10th, a deputation of 
softas (siudeuts of the Koran) was admitted to the Grand 
Couneil, and presented a petition praying for war, To every 
remonstrapce they replied, “ These are the words of the 
Koran.” But a later despatch states that. the Sheikh.ul- 
Islam, the head of the ulemas (or expounders of the Koran), 
had made the amende honorable by apologizing for the ex- 
cessive zeal of the students. These “students,” it must be 
added, are not to be mistaken for the “students” of Eu- 
ropean universities. They are grave doctors of Mussulman 
law and doctrine, and represent the sacerdotal caste in the 
State. There is no priesthood in the Mussniman faith. 

Phe news from the Principalities is meagre, thouch inte- 
Prince Mensehikoff had reviewed the Russian fleet, 
The corps of General Luders has received large reinforce. 
ments, and the forces stationed on the Danube have been 
strengthened. Bessarabia is swarming with troops. The 
cholera has broken out among the troops, and is making 
rapid progress, The Russian soldiers are deserting ju great 
numbers, 


tors ; 


Testing. 


rraphed to the most distant battalions, so that they | 
After the | 


Prince Windisehgratz and the Ban Jellachieh | 


—— eee 


It is said that the price of corm at Odessa bad gone dowa 
very considerably, owing to large arnvals trum the imterior. 

The Daily News correspondent at Paris writes—' I aw 
enabled to asaure you that on Friday last a cireular despatch, 
relative to the Eastern question, was sent by M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys to all the French foreign ministers aud diplomatic 
agents in Enrope. This despateb says plainly that France 
aud England eannot aceept the pretensions of Russia, or the 
interpretation placed by her upon the Vienua note, 

A letter from Vienna of the 25rd, in the Cologne Gazette, 


| contains the following significant statement >—* The com- 


plaints which reach the Austrian embassy at Constantinople, 
relatwe to the various attacks om property, are becoming 


| more and more numerous, and the indemnities elaimed by the 


Austrian subjects amount to a considerable sum. The in- 
structions which M. de Brack has received are so energetic, 
that the Divan will not be less surprised by them than it was 
formerly by those given to Count de Leiningen.” Thus, 
under cover of complaints of her own, Austria prepares to 
desert Turkey aud to play false to the Western Powers. We 
| are to have a second edition of Count Leiwingen. Russia and 

her pupil at least understand the force of negotiations backed 
| by invasions, 

“Phe Trieste Gasette has the following from Constantinople, 
dated the 12th :—" It is stated that Russia demands as the 
sole indemnity for the expenses of the occupationsof the 
Danubian principalities, the small province of Lanstan. This 
small country would be more valuable to Russia than Mol- 
davia and Wallachia together, for in addition to the mines of 
| lead and copper which it contains, it would give to Russia 
| extensive forests of oak.” 
| ‘Phe recovered “ Crown of St Stephen” bas been received 
| by the Emperor of Austria, w ho made a set and eivil speech 
| on the oceasion. He was pleased to consider the event “6 
fresh mark of Divine Providence,’ and in addition he alluded 
to“ my kingdom of Hungary,” # phrase that Schwartzeaburg 
would have thought rebellious. ‘Che crown imsignia are to 
be keptat Buda. 
| ‘Lhe new Spanish Ministry has already attacked the press. 
| The Diario, Kapanoi,and Tribune, were seized on the 20th 
General Narvaez is authorized to return to Spaiu. The 
following is a correct list of the new Cabinet :—President of 
the Council and Minister of the Literior, Count de San Luis 
| (Sartorius); Finances, M. Domenceh; War, General Blazer ; 
Justive, Marquis de Gerona; Foreign Atlairs, M. Calderon 
de la Barca; Marine, Count de Molins; Pablie Works, M. 
| Ksteban Colluntes. The last named is the sole survivor of 
/the Lersundi Cabinet. M. Calderon de ja Burea, late 

Minister to the United States, bad only just reached Madrid 
| to take office in the late Ministry when 1t wus compelled to 

resign, and it is said that M. Calderon de la Barca was not a 
| stranger to the fall of General Lersundi, But, we repeat, all 
| ministerial changes in Madrid are merely the aecidents of 

royal cuprice and of the reigning tavourite’s “ influence.” 





OPINIONS ON THE EASTERN 
QUESTION, 


SrarvorD had a meeting on Monday, to express opinion on 
| the question of the aggression by Russia. ‘The Mayor of the 
town and Mr. David Urquhart were the most prominent 
persons present. ‘The resolutions were especially directed 
against secret diplomacy. Mr. Urquhart made a speech at- 
tacking the present Cabinet and the malformation of our 
constitution, 

“ England, having withdrawn from the Crown the power 
of nominating its servants, and Parliament not venturing to 
interfere in diplomatic affairs because they belonged to the 
prerogative of the Crown, there actually remains no power to 
control diplomatic matters. ‘The consequence is,to place the 
Cabinet, for the time being, in the hands of the ablest 
diplomatic representatives of another Power. Now, as 
Rassia is the ablest Power in that respect, as she has formed 
her men with that very view, all men of tried capacity and 
long experience, and as they are placed in all the capitals of 
Europe, there is an articulation of influence which is perma. 
nent and unchanging in its effects, sending the shuttle, with 
its twisted thread, from Vienna to London, and so weaving its 
web of despotism all over Europe. In that way every 
Government is led to do what Russia required, just at the 
time she requires it. That being so, it is easy to forsee 
that such an event as that would come off. Now, there are 
only two ways to meet Russian diplomacy—either by op- 
posing it with a great English diplomatist, or by getting 
an English Minister to look a Russian ambassador in 
the face.” 

Mr. Urquhart then entered intoa history of the negotiations 
which had taken place respecting the passage of the Pruth ; 
and shortly after, the meeting separated. 

In reply to an invitation to attend at this meeting, Kossuth 
wrote a letter indicating with great truth the course of 
English policy towards Russia. 

“T have, indeed, no hesitation to say, that the policy of 
England has long since been Russian in its results ; though 
not Russian in its motives—it has been worse, it has been 
anti-liberal in principle. In 1848, Russia interfered against 
the popular movement in Moldo- Wallachia by armed -inva 
sion, and thus prepared the way for that subsequent inter. 
vention in Hungary, as well as for the present occupation 
of the Principalities. England did not oppose it. Soon 
after, Russia interfered by arms in Hungary, and gained by 
it an awfal preponderance throughout the Continent of 
Enrope. The governnment of England had nothing to 
object to it. This Russian intervention being carried on 
from Turkish territory, was in itself the grossest violation of 
its independence. Turkey was made an instrument for Rus- 
sian ambition and for Austrian oppression. It was permitted 
that the resources of Turkish provinces, provisions, money, 
means of transport, should be made use of by Russia in her 
attack on Hungary. The Austrians, beaten, twice found 
refuge and means of attack in the same Turkish provinces ; 
which was neither more nor less than a virtual resignation 
of the independence of Turkey. And the Government of 


England allowed all this to be done—nay, it checked Turkey 
in opposing it, by advising her ‘not to come into hostile col- 


lision with ber stronger neighbours,—as the Foreigu Secre- 
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| tary of England bad the ridiculous politeness to style that 


Austria, which we had defeated so often, that she was no 
longer able to resist us without the aid of Russia, who, in her 
turn, Lad to strain every nerve to effect it. Now, Sir, has the 
English Government done all this because it liked Russia's 
striding prepouderance? No; it did it because it bated the 
popular triumph of what they call ‘the revolntionary prin- 
ciple. And new, once more, the Danubian Principalities are 
occupied, and their resources made subservient to Russia in 
her hostiluy against the legitimate suzerain of those pro- 
Vinces; and, again, the English Goverument is guilty, before 
God and the world, of having permitted such piracy to be 
perpetrated without resistance. Was this done because 
England approved the seizure of Moldo-Wallachia by the 
Czar? po; but it was not opposed, because the English 
Government feared lest any resistance to Russian aggression 
might lead some of the oppressed nations to renew their 
efforts for freedom.” 

He theu disposed of the supposition that Austria has been 
a barrier against Russia :— 

“ Austria was never a barrier to Russia. She was her ally 
against Turkey in almost all her wars; so much so, that even 
when she made a show of mediation between Turkey and 
Russia in that war which ended with the treaty of Belyrade, 
she did it only to disguise her preparations for joining Russia 
as she is doing now again. When, in 1828, Austria feigned 
a feeble opposition against Russia, it was only becanse the 
bribe of the leading minister, which he had regularly re- 
ceived froin the Emperor Alexander, was withheld by Czar 
Nicholas ; the bribe returned, and the opposition vanished 
No! Austria was never a barrier of Turkey against Russia. 
It is in complete defiance at history to repose on her as a 
barrier ; aud, even could she have been so in the past, she 
cannot be one in future ; for, after ale had aecepted the in. 
tervention of Russia—after the Huugarians had arrived at 
the consciousness of their strength, which evables them to 
destroy her when she is unsupported by Russia—afer Aus- 
tria has aroused all her nations by oppression and treachery— 
aiter she has joolishly uprooted all her vitality—when she 
has no other sapport than an army of doubuul faith, one-half 
employed to watch and keep down the other half—after all 
this hus happened, it is more than ignorance to believe in an 
independent Ausiria ; it is a political blander, Every sensible 
man in Uie world must feel convinced that Austria can in no 
case act but as Russia orders her; because by the hold 
which Russian influence has over the Sclavonic elements of 
the Ausirian empire, aud by the readiness of the Hungarian 
nation to accept any imaginable condition to the hated rul 


| of Austria, she is well aware that a werd from the Powe 


which saved her in 1549, may destroy her fictitious ext 
istence, 

He attributes the blunders of the Euglish policy to“ secre’ 
diplomacy :— t 

** The practice of secret management engenders carelessness 
towards the most importaut political problems, in the solution 
of which a mighty nation has to claim a share, and that care- 
lessuess is always followed by popular ignorance of all the 
matters connected with foreign policy. It is uponsuch foun- 
dation dat statesmen of high standing can dare to impose upon 
public credulity, by assertions which history contradicts. 
Thus, it is possible that the Enylish people have to bear 
Francis Joseph of Austria praised as the hope of the nations 
whoin he oppresses ; thus, itis possible that another statesman 
flaters the English people with the high-sounding statement 
that this country has stood forward many times ‘to maintain 
the independence of weaker nations, aud to preserve to the 
general family of nations that freedom, that power of govern- 
ing themselves, of which others sought to deprive them ;’ 
whereas, so far as history is the record of fact, si arcely a 
single instance is kuown of England's Government hav- 
ing used its interference for the triumph of popular 
rights. Certainly uot in our age, and, least of all, 
in the case of liungary, though that neglect was fraught 
with all the mischief which, if God and the people of 
Turkey will not prevent it, is just about to overwhelm 
the world. Thus it is possivle that while, one day, one 
Minister of the Crown pledves his word, that the immediate 
and complete evacuation of the Danubian Principalities is a 
condition, sine qua non, of any settlement, another day, 
another Minister of the Crown reduces this condition, sine 
qva non, to the expectation that the ‘ magnanimous Czar, 
will feel anclined to do spontaneously, Thus, it is possible, 
that while England's moral dignity is engaged in the support 
of Turkey—because it is England which advised Turkey 
not to yield to the arrogant dictates of I’riuce Menschikolf 
—it is England which presses upon Turkey to sign condi- 
tions which, though more mildly styled in form, are the 
same in essence, And thus we come to the point, that we 
may be doomed to see the boasted friendship of England 
for the Porte coming to the issue, that England may in- 
terfere in Turkey just as Russia did interfere in Hungary, 
aud fight the Turkish people for daring to resent the en- 
croachments of Russia upon the honour of the Sultan, and 
the indepence of his empire.” 

Bristol is to have a great public meeting in favour of “ the 
independence of Turkey.” It will be held on next Monday. 

In addition to the meetings about to take place in London 
and at Leicester, it is stated that public miectings to discuss 
the Eastern question are about to be called in Manchester 
and Wolverhampton. 


THE CHOLERA IN ENGLAND, 


Tne virulence of the cholera is declining at Newcastle. The 
deaths daily have fallen to twenty. At Gateshead they have 
declined to eighteen. 

The total namber of deaths from cholera and diarrhwa at 
Newcastle during the present outbreak has been 130]. In 
the same period (viz., the first twenty-eight days) during the 
prevalence of epidemic cholera there in 1831-2, the number of 
deaths was 210, 

The total number of deaths from cholera and diarrhea in 
Gateshead up tw the present date has been 347. During the 
like period (viz., the first twenty-one days) in 1831-2, the 
deaths amounted to 134. 

The noxious infl of e at Newcastle and 


the - 
the neighbourhood has been exemplified in its effect ou the 
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body of medical visitors, on all of whom it produced simnlta 
neously anusial pbys eal and mental depression, and entire | 
Joss of appetite. Two have been obliged to leave in conse. | 
quence of attacks of diarrhea, accompanied with cramps 
Thev describe the atmosphere as being heave, thick, and 
misty, giving to distaut objects the appearance of being seen 
throagh muslin; and they describe the placne of flies with 
which the district is visited as greatly adding to the impurity | 
of the air and the discomfort of the people. In the lowest and 
most affected districts the visitors met with cholera corpses in 
groups of twos and threes, vet in some of the houses in which 
death has been most busy the survivors remained, in spite of 
all exhortation, in a state of constant intoxication, refusing all 
visitation and medicine 

A deputation of the inhabitants of Westminster. bridge-road 
and its vicinity went lest week to the Lambeth police-court to | 
consult the magistrate as to the abatement of an abominable 
and deadly nuisance arising from the boiling of putrid fat; | 
but they found that there is actually no means whatever of 
summarily dealing with such a nnisanee. We do verily be 
lieve chat “the liberty of the subject” to carry on whatever | 
“trade” he may choose, and at whatever cost to the lives of 
his fellow subjects, is so great and so respected, that even 
were the materials of this fat-melting got from the nearest | 
gravevard, nothing “summary” could be done to abate the | 
nuisance, And, bv the way, the roasting, at least, of haman | 
remains, if not the boiling of them, has actnally been practised 
within the precincts of this enlightened metropolis, There is 
nothing abominable enough for the law as it stands to be able 
summarily to suppress as a nuisance, if the nuisance be com- 
mitted under guise of a “lawful calling”—a legitimate “ trade” 
in this nation of shopkeepers and tradesmen. A complete 
revolution in the law as it affects the progress of sanitary 
reform, therefore, must be brought about as speedily as pos- | 
sible. It is only to be feared that the pestilence will be ayain 
decimating Lambeth, one of its first and favourite haunts, ere 
anything can be done to reform the law. The late order in 
council, it seems, does not reach such a case as that if ques- 
tion. A summons, however, has been granted “so that the | 
evidence might be taken, and the defendant held to bail to | 
answer to an indietment at the sessious. 

At the instance of the Inspector of the General Board of | 
Health, the exercise of a power under a bocal act, for closing 
houses unfit for human habitation, has been strongly urged, 
amd in several instances orders for closing have been given. 
The flowing are « samples of the sort of honses closed — 

“House in Pannos Street.—Uneven damp briek floor, 
walls dir'y and wet throngh, a low house built round on three 
sides by lofty warehonses, rendering ventilation impossible. | 
Incapable of being made dry without being entirely rebuilt 
Medreal evidence of two physicians that the house was de. 
cidedly nuwitelesome and unfit for human habitation. As the 
owner said that he had already closed the honse, he was not 
fined the costs, bot was informed that he would be fined 10s. 
per day if he re-opened it 

‘ Mircaxson s-pereptves, Lime-street. — Built 
avainst the back of another honse 
inches thick No ventilation possible—al says reeking with 
wet. 

“Lime street, Litree Deratiw.—Three other 
built into a hill side (clay), always wet. ‘The wails so plastic 
that a walking-stick run into them stands ont hori outally.” 

Mr. Lee, one of the engineering inspectors of the Ger ral 
Board, has been for several days engaged in the examination 
of the worst parts of the town, with the view of advising the 
local antherities on immediate works, or means of mitigation 
jor rendering parts of it habitable 

A fatal case of cholera oecurred in Sheffield on Sunday. | 
The locality of the outbreak is in Brown-street, which is 
situate in a low part of the town and in the vicinity of a large 
open sewer. It was in this same locality that the epidemic 
appeared to rage with the greatest violence in its previous 
visitations. ‘lhe case above referred to ix that of a girl named 
Margaret Dwyer. She was seized on Saturday with violent 
sickness and purging, but her parents, who are poor Irish peo- j 
ple, nevlected to callin medical aid. In the course of a tew 
hours a state of collapse ensned, and the girl was rapidly siuk- 
ing before a medical man was called in. Mr. Parker, surgeon, 
was then sent for, but before his arrival she had breathed ler 
last. | 

Cases of cholera have been reported to the General Board 
of Health, during the last few days, from the followimg parts 
of the metropolis ;— 

One death and four attacks have been reported from Lam- 
beth. Also one death in St. Georgethe-Martyr, Southwark ; 
and five fatal cases in St. Saviour's, a further ease being under 
treatment at the time of the last report. 

Diarrhea of a decidedly choleraic tendency has been re- 
cently and stil] remains very prevalent in Stepney parish. 

In a horrid part of Bayswater, called Elms-lane, there have 
been five fatal cases. The houses are wholly void of drainage, 
and are, literally speaking, surrounded by poisonous exhala- 
tions, which are greatly increased by the stagnant cesspools 
that abound in all directions. 

In St. Pancras, diarrhoea and low fever are very prevalent, 
especially in Agar Town. In one house in Suffolk-street, the 
medical officer found thirty-three people, of both sexes and all 
ages, occupying five rooms. The board of directors of the 
poor have appointed an inspector of nuisances to carry out the 
provisions of the Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention 
Act, and also a Sanitary Committee to investigate the condi- 
tion of the workhouse, and to adopt the most judicious and 
ellicient mode of treating aud protecting persons residing in 
the out-door districts of the parish. The guardians of the other 
metropolitan parishes appear to be striving to bring inio effect 
the directions of the Board of Health given in our last. The 
Revs. Dr. Stebbing and Mr. Dule appear to be acting with 
much energy in St. Pancras. 
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PLAIN ADVICE TO ALL DURING THE VISITATION OF THT 
CHOLERA. 

Conform to and assist every measure of prevention or remedy 
pt in operation by the local authorities ; for such measures 
are founded upon knowledge and experience, and are enforced 
by the direction of Government for the public good. If you 
sustain iuconvenience, or apprehend danger, frem any public 
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nuisance, immediately complain. either to your local board of 
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health, your tewn council, or your board of guardians, as the 
case may be, either of whom are fully empowered to enforve a 
remedy 

Apply vourself, as far as lies in your power, to render the 
chief duties of parochtal and ether pablic officers unmecessary, 
inasmuch as rewards your own heme, by the instant removal 
of every nuisance about it and im it 

It is the special duty of the authorities at all times, but im- 
perativel y se now, to have all streets alleys, and courts daily 
cleansed. Hut it is soar duty to throw no refuse into the 
streets, nor to collect any in you back premises. Have no 
dungheaps,no ash-heaps, Keep no pigs in close places. Make 
the scavenger and the dustman take away whatever is annoy 
ing. Have no sloppy holes in vour areas or hack vards, but 
get there paved of levelled. Imast upon voor landlord making 
your house water-tight, See that your windows will open and 
shut, se as to admit air and exclude mottare. bE very epidemic, 
whether fever or cholera, rages amid dirt and damp, and where 
there are stinking kennels and open ditches, foul with dead 
animals and decaved vegetables. Avord all such places to 
éwell in; and make your children, when they go out, avoid 
all bad-smelling places. 

Look to the inside of your dwelling, as well as outside, to 
get rid of nuisances. Are the walls and ceilings dirty or 
mouldy ? At the eost of a shilling or two they may be lime 
whited, This has been found one of the most efleetual pre 
ventives of cholera, Avoid, if pewuble, crowding your sleep- 
ing-rooms, If there is a chimney in a bedroom, ke®p it open, 
and have no chimney-board, or chest of drawers, to stop it up 
It would be goed to make a hele, three or four inches sjuare, 
near the ceiling into the chimnes—a very easy ventihiter. Giet 
pure air into your rooms by every possible means, and get rid 
of the foul air in the most effeetnal manner. Lf there i a con. 
stant offensive smell within your dwelling, which other people 


) as well as vourself notice, be sure that there is danger at 


hand; awl never rest till you have ascertained the cause, and 
have got it removed, as far as posible. Complain tthe land. 
lord; if he neglects you, complain to these who have to en 
force “ The Nuisances Removal Act.” if you cannot get the 
nuisance removed, you ought to prepare to remove from the 
nuisance, If you go to other lodgings or houses, go to those 
where there has been no fever. ‘There are houses, with no 


fan lt of construction, that are alwavs disagreeable to the senses. 


Thev are the abodes of sluttisiness——the forerunner of disease 
The person is scidom clean when a dwelling is dirty. Ver- 
sonal cleanliness and house cleanliness are both health givers, 
and are of vital importance when the elements of disease and 
death are around us. 

This advice, with regard to your dwe ling, assumes that ven 
live ina pepulons town: but the principles en whick the ad- 
vice is founded hold good, whether von dwell in a village, or 
even im alone cottage, All places, it is to be feared. have the 
musances. If there is a dungheap ot your threshold, remove 
it to a distance, If a fou) diteh, or cesspool, stir vourself to 
have a change. If the pigsty is offensive, cleanse and wash 





it daly. Have no poultry or rabbits within doors. In a word, 
get dirt aud damp away from your house and out of your h 
and get pure airimoit, Be elean your self, and have every- 
thing clean about you, 


vee, 


Having looked to vour dwelling within and withont, con- , 


sider what is best for your welfare as te food and clothing. 
Whenever cholera is present in a locality, there is a general 
tendeney to irritation ef bowels, and warm clothing and 
wholesome food are more than ever necess ary. These, happily, 
are within the reach of the great body ofthe people. The ex 
treme poor must be righteously cared for in these respects out 
of the abundance of the more fortunate ; but all have in their 
power to avoid what is hurtful, Avoid cold; but make vour 
self strong by exercise in the open air, if your employment is 
within doors, The same duty of exercise applies to all your 
funily, male and female. If there is auy food or drink injuri- 
ous at ordinary times, it is doubly injurious when there is 
pestilence in the atmosphere. Be very careful not to drink 
impure water; and take heed that wells are not polluted, and 
that water-butts and cisterns are kept cleansed. Spend less 
money on beer and other drinks, and spend more ou flannel 
and coals, 

If an attack, even the slightest, sliould come on in your 


| honsehold, you must immediately apply for medical assistance 


Arrangements will be made in every locality to render sach 
assistance promptly and effectually ; there is no disease which 
can be more readily met than cholera in its first or premoni- 
tory stage. In cases of diarrhaa, or looseness of bowels, the 
following medicine is recommended by the Board of Health, 
but avoid, if you can, exercising your own judgment in giving 
medicine at all 

“ Twenty grains of opiate confection, mixed with two table 
spoonfuls of peppermint-water, and repeated every three or 
four honrs, or oitener if the attack is Half the 
quantity to persons under fifteen; smaller doses to chil- 
dren.” 

If the disease assume a violent form before help can be ob 
tained, put the sufferer into a warm bed, apply bottles of hot 
water, or heated flannel, to the stomach and feet, and along 
the spine, A dessert spoonful of brandy may be given from 
time to time in hot water.J Constant friction with flannel dipped 
in hot vinegar is recommended, as well as the application of a 
vinegar and mustard poultice over the belly. A prudent per 
son will have the necessary articles at hand; bat promptitnde 
in getting assistance is the first duty, By night or by day send 
for the doctor; and such is the zeal of the medical profession 
that the humblest person wil] not send in vain. 


severe. 


INDIA—THE CAPE—AUSTRALIA— 
CHINA. 
There have been no outbredks in Hurmah, but a terrible 
famine is spreading over the lenzth and breadth of the land 
The rice crop has tailed throughout the Pegue proviners 
and is now selling at three seers per rupee, or 6lbs. weight 
for two shillings. Taking into consideration the wages in 
that country and in England, these prices are equivalent to 
the loaf at home being sold for five shillimgs. At Rangoon 


soroe ship-loads of rice have arrived from Calcutta, and are 
selling at a moderate price, so that the scarcity is not so 
much felt there as up the country. All up the Irrawaddy 
the cultivators are living upon wild roots, leaves, and other 
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the ememy, but chicdy from sickness Geveral Godwin hee 
relurned to Celcutia, a procemis at ence te take change of hte 
divisional command at Umballah, in the north west provinces 
Frow the Cape the ivtelheouce lately receiwed is very gre 
tifving Trade was rapidly recowering, and promise to be 


evem mage active than beiore the late Caflre war commenced 


All was tranquil on the frontier There was every prapet 


of the mineral resources of Lor celony beowmng af Bo very 
distant perad, ove of ite chief clement of prosperits 
Important mtcligence bas heew received thu week from 
Austtaha, The errevals of goods had been cunrmous, over 
stocking the markets te an extent which bed sent dewn 
prices from thirty to ifiy per cent., and even at this deciine 
1t was found impossible to effect sales. The shopkeepers 


who bed purchased for arrival 
tracts, aud al 


were repedieting ther oot 


a@ state much confusion tn Comsequence pre 


vailek Jt appears, however, that the weather bad for the 
iA previous weeks been most unfavourable, and the roads te 
the diggnags were in an inapassa le state When they could 
be traversed with safety, a reaction in the market was ati 

pated, and many of the merchents were, therefore, pot de 
sirous of pressing goods for sale at the current rates The 





latest returus from the mines were favourable, and shew an 
increase im the yield of geld, bat the season had not fairly 
eouunenced Gold was in some demand tor slipinent te 


} ryplamal, at 774, Od per oz., avd the cachange was at 2 per 


cent. prem 

The news from China, brought by the Overland Mail, 
agrees with all that bas receutly arrived from the same 
quarter. Success as still with the iourgents ” The 





vernment of Pek is in the greatest distress for money 

“A ecarcty of grain was bezinwing to be fel im Pekin, 
owmg te the disumects by which the capital was prone ips 
Lhe Im 
peralists have made another unsuccessful attempt to recap 
ture Amvy ; 


supplied being Hew in possession of the rebels 


and from the accounts received of tae spurulens 


behaviour of the Tartar troops, it is new evident that | all is 
up with the Mavehoo dynasty.” 


THE GREAT WORKSILOP OF 


nY 


DUBLIN. 


AN ENGLISH WORKING MAN, 


Wuen the working man is on his travels, the first 
thing he usually docs, on his arrival in any new place, 
is to go about peermg into the shop windows —that is, 
if he be tailor, shoemaker, hatter, cutier, or of any other 
trade, the articles of whose manufacture are commonly, 
in this way, exposed to the gaze of the public, In these 
cases the stranger Inspect 
everything belonging to his own class of workmanship, 
those vests and trousers, their style of cut and qua- 
lity of stitching ; those boots, shoes, and home com- 
forting slippers; the finish and form of those gl esy 
head-coverincs; those knives, forks, scissors, Ac., for 
various purposes and of various sizes; while even the 
baker of the bread which we are to have on our break- 
fast, dinner, or supper table, will be inquisitive as to 
the proper artistic liandling of those loaves, which are 
displayed in the window of the baker's shop, and of 
that nice delicacy of tinge which they have received 
in the oven, and which the eye of the experienced 
workman in dough can alone adequately appreciate, 

Well! I am here among the “ wild Irish,”’ as here- 
tofore lias been the aceustomed phrase, but now the 
peaceful and industrially ambitious,—and all is splen- 
dour, and bustle, and glorification in this, the metro- 
politan city of Ireland ; every house, as it would seem, 
fully inhabited, throughout the noblest streets, and 
shops glittering in fresh luxury wheresoever I go; but 
there is one, the Great Shop of all, which has lately 
become the prime object of attraction; and to this, 
even now, on the first day of my arrival, I make my 
eager way, wanting to see for myself what it has of 
either the novel or excellent, in my own particular 
calling, which may interest me, from which I may learn 
something of substantial value, or acquire, perliaps, 
but a mere hint to some new perfection. 

Of this special matter, however, 1 am not going to 
say anything specially at present, but, as a bond fide 
working man, to put down a few general impressions 
of my first visit to the Great Shop of Dublin, a scene 
which I have passed through with much satisfaction, 
and a knowledge of which I would thus communicate 
to others, as an inducement to such of my own class, 
who can in any way afford the means, to do so at once, 
ere yet the chance of seeing this Industrial Exhibition 
of Dublin be wholly passed away, and Ireland remain 
still a blank in their minds, 

Tn the first place, then, I would state that the locale 
of this Great Shop has been excellently chosen; for 
although Dublin has her Pheenix-park, and thus might 
have had her Exbibition emparked, as was the care 
with London, in 1851, still there bas been no imitation 
here, in this particular, and very wisely so, as every 
one, native or stranger, I think must allow. 

The Dublin terminus of the Kingstown railway, that 
chief conveying route of the British traveller, isin a 
street of considerable amplitude, though called a “row” 
—Westland-row, which leads into Merrion-street, and 
Merrion-street to Merrion-square, where the once all- 
potent Daniel O'Connell had his metropolitan mansion, 
Confronting the eastern side of this square is the build- 
ng of the Exhibition, being erected on the lawn of the 
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former ducal residence of the famous Geraldine family. | 
l'hus, therefore, the stranger from England, who comes 
incommoded with luggage, can walk, in about five 
minutes’ time, from the place of his outshooting from 
the railway earriage right into this really glorious | 
shop, paying, of course, his single shilling for the ad- | 
mission, for here, in Dublin, as was béfore in London, | 
the shilling seems to have become the one unaltered | 
price at these Exhibitions, 


Yet there are extreme differences to be observed, in 
many things, between the two scenes, as a whole—the 
Exhibition of London and this one of Dublin; and | 
thus I would caution my reader not to be in an over | 
hurry to accompany me throngh the entire interior of | 
the place, but to have a little patience, and, ere he has 
passed the unreturnable shilling-paying barrier, to 
make a trifling delay in examination of the state of 
matters in the immediate neighbourhood of the build- 
ing, as also of the appearance which the building itself 
makes in its outward character. The building, how- 
ever, shall be honoured with the priority in this notice. 


In passing along Merrion-street, either from the 
northern or southern quarters of the city, the square. 
which bears the same name, opens grandly before the 
eye, as you come directly upon it, at the close of your 
advances, ‘There are none of the London squares so 
xtensive in area as is this one of Merrion; and 
Stephen’s-green, another of the Dublin quarters of 
the wealthy and the fashionable, is even much larger, 
although the space inclosed on the estate under notice, 
is said to be upward of twelve acres, the footway 
surrounding the railing being, as I should suppose, full 
fifteen feet wide, and the road itself some fifty or sixty 
feet: three sides of the space so inclosed— beautiful 
with trees, shrubs, flowers, and exquisite patches of 
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something to doin such result, where the contrast with 
what I had previously witnessed at Hyde-park was 
extreme indeed. But then, there is no London but one 
—nor never was, nor possibly will ever be again, after 
the decline of this marvellous modern Babylon—should 
such a terrible deeadence ever come about; and hence 
the astounding lifefulness of London is not to be found 
in the close neighbourhood of this Dublin Exhibition, 
as was the case near the Crystal Palace of 1851—that 
unceasing, bustling, driving in upon it which was there 
so observable, crowds on crowds during all parts of the 
early and middle-day, hurrying onward to, and onward 
through, the Park in all directions, from the higher or 
Oxford-street side, from the lower or Kensington-road, 
or the still lower Chelsea, Pimlico, and Brompton 
avenues, and thicker—far thicker still—from the great 
Piceadilly thoroughfare, and angle-ways, on and on, 
through the nearer parks of St. James’s and the Green 
Park. 

And then the very manner of this crowding was alike 

marvellous—in coach, gig, omnibus, cab, market-cart, 
as well as on the two flesh-covered feet of every per- 
fect-footed pedestrian, and on the one leg of many a 
veteran pensioner from the far Greenwich and the 
nearer Chelsea, or, occasionally, on the no leg at all of 
certain of these war-worsted old sailors and soldiers, 
and sé’ they came stumping it along—plump ! plump ! 
on flag or other pathway, everything and everybody 
wishing vigorously onward, borse aud donkey, man- 
- and womanhood, and boys and girls, toward the 
one great goal of attraction—that wonderful House of 
Glass, of which the world will never have done 
hearng. 

In Dublin the contrast in this matter struck me most 
forcibly, even although I had endeavoured to prepare 











grass—flanked by lofty and ecleanfaced houses, and the 
remaining side adorned with the one paramount erec- 
tion of this young Ireland’s most praiseworthy indus- 
trial endeavour; fer paramount it is, indeed, beyond 
comparison to any other strueture in the country. And 
vet what is it? A something which neither looks 
} un habitation-like, nor church-like, nor theatre- 
) like, with big outjutting and rounded centre part, and 
\ rand still lesser likeness of the same feature on 
ide, just as one may imagine of a hen with an 
number of chickens, and placed in a similar 
mode, but magnified a million-million fold, as regards 
herself and brood. There she immovably sits, or 
, that mighty bird, or something else, with her 
four young counterparts, two on each side, not hid 
beneath her but pressing up against them, 
uncaring to move away from such endeared pro- 
tection, 


equa 


uat 


wiugs, 


Very remarkable altogether is this building, but 
only, as deseribed, when you have fairly come upon 
its presence, and then but by taking the trouble to 
eross over to the railing of the opposite square for the 
sake of the broader view, the Crystal Palace of Hyde 
Park catching and entrancing the eye at a very long 
distanee, whereas in the present instance the thing is 
very different, and even then you only can see its for- 
ward parts, the bulgy breast of the great hen accom- 
panied by her little ones. 

Another similitade may be traced, that of an im- 
mense steam-boiler, with two other boilers of a gra- 
duated undergrowth placed on each side, and the 
colour dark, as is commonly the case with such 
articles, the whole five overlooking, in their different 
degrees, the fragile-like inease of wood which forms 
the outside of the structure, the lower story of this 
easing being perforated with a main central “place of 
entrance, and others on each the wings, and no win- 
dows anywhere to be seen, so that one is at a loss to 
know how the inner portions are lighted. Yet, as we 
are 'perfeetly aware that the interior has an abun- 
dance of light, because otherwise the purpose of the 
place could not be fulfilled, so there is no disappoint- 
ment, the stranger merely holding his expectation in 
abeyance until he has discovered the cunning by 
which this principal object is effected. But if there 
is an absence of the observable in window there is a 
fully recompensing plenitude of outside gallery, as 
may be seen by the many people who are ‘enjoyingly 
walking to and fro on the railed-in platform, which 
may be considered as the divisional marking of the 
second story of the building, while another piece of 
similarly rail-protected footway, but of diminished pro- 
portions, marks a higher story, and then there is an- 
other at the extreme top, though it is but rarely that 
any person is observed making use of these higher 
r pl wnades, Doubtless, however, on the visits of the 
Queen, there was not an inch of standing-room unoe- 
cupied throughout the whole extent of these outside 
galleries—a seene which must have been extremely 
imposing, the royal party approaching in all the gore 

jus gaiety of such a moment, and thousands of un- 
covered and bonneted heads lookingfeagerly down on 
the splendid cavaleade which was there “presented 
before the gaze of all who were ranged along ; 
peor g inged along those 

All this, however, had passed away at the time of | 
my first visit to the same building ; for now the whole | 
seene was comparatively quiet, though, perhaps, the | 
early hour of the day at which I made this visit had | 


my mind for some such difference in the appearance of 
the two scenes; but still there arose a feeling of damag- 
ing comparison as relative to the potency of London 
over} Dublin—of the Saxon and the Celtic element; 


the fact itself was a stern one, and had a somewhat 
saddening influence over me at the moment of such 
reflection. At the London Exhibition the stream of 
human life eame onward by thousands, here but by 
tens, just as if a comparison were drawn between the 
thick hurrying to and fro over London-bridge and the 
much attenuated numbers who make use of such a 
bridge as Putney, or the halfpenny tolled bridge which 
here erosses the Liffey. 

Still there was a crowding, an undeniable crowding, 





to this Dublin Exhibition; a crowding such as, to 
Merrion-square—as I have been told, and can well 
believe—is quite unusual; for even in this square, 
magnificent as it is from general grandeur of outline, 
an awful number of houses were unteranted ante- 
cedent to the Exhibition; but now everything of this 
deplorable unsightliness has disappeared —of those 
horribly ugly announcements in such a beautiful 
quarter, as ** This house to be let,’? and so on, in the 
windows perhaps of every third or fourth mansion, 
This fact has been stated to meon reliable authority ; 
but now it is the fact no more; either the native 
gentry of Treland or the stranger gentry having 
thought proper to take to those houses in the way 
mentioned; and not only is it thus to Merrion-square 
alone, but in every other of the lately so melancholy, 
house-letting quarter of Dublin. 
advantages have also arisen from this Exhibition to 
Dublin, for even the very flag-ways of the fine square 
near which it is placed have been widened, levelled, 
and lowered ; every broken stone replaced by a per- 
feet one, and the utmost cleanliness commanded and 
bestowed. 

And, generally, the like spirit of renovation has 
taken effeet—as all about the Bank, College-green, in 
the broad Dame-street, and other places, testify; 
wherever, in fact, such care seemed needful; a cir- 
cumstance which the stranger is made rarely cognizant 
of, because his inquiries may neither lie in this way, 
nor any one think it worth while to give him such in- 
formation. 





tences; and as there is no inconvenient crowding 
about the several doors of inlet to the Great Shop 
which I came all the way from Londou to inspect, so 
now, with the usual shilling held between my fingers, 
I pass comfortably forward to the wheel-erank of one 


rounded silver in the proper method before him, push 
gently against the first fan of the wheel which pre- 
sents itself, feel the hindering catch is immediately 
taken away, and next moment 1 am within, free 
to range whersoever | like—look at all I like best to 
look at—take pencilled notes of whatever T may choose 


own fashion to secure the worth of my shilling, as also 
| the utmost share of recompence for the expense of 
journeying to Dublin, 


And, reader, uow that I have arrived at the inside, 
I feel there is no longer any strange similitude to be 
drawn between this building and either of the other 








whole of what I"see makes even a glorious 

Spacious, and widening out to the jright and left into 
still greater spaciousness, with the chastened sunshine 
streaming in upon all—upon every visitor and every 
article there to be seen, in a manner which showed 
that the one oblong-rouf window now discernable ren- 
dered any other deseription of window useless, the 
light being at onee so abundant and exquisitely 
softened. This Benson building, then, has mueh of 
both a high and pure splendour to recommend it to 
eyes like mine—eyes in no way skilled, certainly, in 
a knowledge of the perfect in architecture, but yet 
having a capacity to enjoy, insome degree, the elegant 
and gorgeous; and elegance united with gorgeousness 
is assuredly fully present in the novel construction of 
this marvellous shop. 

Ireland’s mud and chimneyless cabins, and this bril- 
liant building on the lawn of the Royal Dublin Society’s 
premises, formerly ‘the frontage of Kildare House ! 
Could there be two things more dissimilar than these 
associations in the one thought—the idea of rags and 
hunger, and every conceivable discomfort, contrasted 
with a scene like the one under notice—the projected, 
and alimented, and nursed into vigorous maturity by a 
Darcan, and which has but just received the deserv- 
ingly bestowed visit of the Queen of wide-spread mil- 
lions, her own palace offering no single ensemble of 
such profuse enrichment as that which she had thus 
come to witness in Ireland—that Ireland which, as 


, Erin’s own beloved poet has pictured her, has never 


yet had a smile in her eye unaccompanied by a tear. 
Really, as every true Irishman must say in his 
heart, in the presence of this building, “that Dagan 
? I 5) Ss 


| must be the delight of a fellow;” a very favourite 


for however I might endeavour to reason on the thing, | 
or to make out the best possible cause in excuse, still | 


mode of Irish gratulatory expression, this prefix of 
* delight,” and assuredly it could never be better be- 
stowed than in the present instance. 

Dargan, indeed, is altogether a splendid specimen 
ofthe true man ; and that fond Irish expression is apt 
and deserved by the man whose present position in 
riches and honour has been really self-won ; there- 
fore do I, whose line of life has been cast among the 
lowly toilers of this world, feel a glowing pride in 
offering this recognition of my homage—not having 
the least envy of such success, as one who has neither 
achieved fame nor wealth; and yet am I proud for 
those of the class of the toiler, who occasionally over- 
ride all obstacles, and come forth before every eye in 
excelling brightness and goodness conjoined, no jea- 
lousy being able to eclipse the glory nor cast a doubt 
upon the reality of such virtue. 

And how wonderful is the magie of this high, and 
pure, and far-spread reputation of the man DarGan ! 
I am at work at a low-paid trade in London, and on 
my hearing of the great doing which Dargan is 
working for the future good of Ireland, and how the 
Queen herself, as the newspaper sheets tells me, went 
over to Ireland in consequence of what Dargan has 
already done there, so, at all hazards, [ scramble, like 
many more of my own class, a pound or two together, 
and off I am by rail and steam-ship to get to Dublin 
also; and now the thing is accomplished, and I am 
pleasurably gazing within this munificent pile of a 
Dargan and a Benson’s joint creative and sustaining 
power—a conception and an achievement of the largest 
promise as regards the hitherto so deeply distracted 


iaik enteamainen | Ireland, but now the truly hopeful and cheerful. 


Still one must not be over sanguine, even now. Oh, 
no! for, as before hinted, Dublin is not London— 
Ireland not England; and perhaps no severer proof 
of the truth of such remark can be offered than that 
which the very first visit to this Exhibition affords, 
And why so? Simply because now that I am within 
the building—within this shop for the display of all 
kinds of work, useful and ornate—I do not find that 
among the many spectators which I see around me— 
and the number is really large : not less, I shonld sup- 
pose, than ten or twelve thousand—I do not find that 
there are the proper mustering of the Irish working 


| classes here—of those men who have to make every- 


of the money-takers of the place, drop my bit of | 


more carefully to examine than usual, and thus in my | 


objects to which I have already referred, but that the | to meet the expense. 


thing of the makeable, and superintend everything, 


| every process of the growable, be it potato or cabbage, 
But it is now full time to be doing something more | " 
than thus wearying the reader by these prefatory sen- | 


common as these articles may be considered. I ob- 
serve, in short, scarcely a real frieze coat upon the 
back of any of my companions in this place, whereas, 
as Iremember at the Hyde-park gathering of 18], 
there was not a day on which I visited that scene, but 
a goodly sprinkling of the smock-frock of the English 
peasant might be traced, many of these humble 
worthies having been afforded the means of the jouruey 
by the landlords} under whom they lived and for 
whom they toiled. Generosity, I should suppose, of 
this kin 1, is not unknown in Ireland; but so the fact 
appeared on the day I speak of; while, should by any 
chance what I am thus saying come to the hearing of 
the Irish landlord interests, and the Irish employer 
generally, I hope the proper hint will be taken, as 
thus thrown out by oue, who, in right of his own posi- 
tion in life has often known what it is to have a large 
desire to be informed of some particular of special 
service to himself, and yet to be wholly powerless to- 
wards satisfying such desire, for the want of that in- 
dispensable and all-powerful help-mate—the money 
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‘ spiracy, and the spirit of vengeance exist in 


TO NEW YORK IN SIX DAYS. 
lestined work 
It has these 


August 1853 as they existed in August 1849 
The long array of victims that have passed over 
‘ these wretched countries, some put to death, some 
2. Leas risk to life, and greater comfort to passengers The | buried alive in the prisons, has not subdued the 
boilers will be placed waite wale ,~ oe etna indomitable race of spirits that persist in their 
prone ry tehete oa the at ip “Th iin ‘cocks of | Magnanimous protest and holy naples to free 
a eae seas, to which all ships of the themselves, whenever it may be, from the iniqui- 
struction are liable, are obviated by these improvements | tous Government. 
while the gentle undulating motion, always ma d, — | The clergysay, “ It is the fruits of anarchy. We 
tend to prevent sea sic inaes, ad ot the -_ pry ony. os |} must extirpate it from the roots.” , 
Se eee poe a ree tad oa ships of the pre-| Puerile argument! they said the same thing 
panel compelled to slacken their steam as | when first they returned, on the morrow of their 
These ts | bloody victory ; yet four years of their domina- 
harder the gale blows. | tion have been unavailing, not only to eradicate 
the revolution, but to prevent its being the hope 


To skim across the Atlantic in x days is the 
of a new steam-ship being built at New Y <e ' 
requirements. 1 A perfect security ywrainst fire or water 


sl 


present con 


sin talne 


sent construcuob art 
the gale increases in severity 
enable more steam to be applied th 
The power of the engine, in proportion 
of water, will be very great, about five times as great, fall 
believe, as that of the steamers of the Cunard line. In an o wo a . 
ordinary vessel such power cannot be applied, as it would | Puerile argument! Such is the reasoning of 
tear the hull to pieces. The sharp bows, perfect curves, | all tyrants who will not confess that they are 
light draft, and enormous engine-power will enable the | hated, universally hated. What then? Can it 





new lnprovemen 


to the size and draft 
we 


vessel to make a speed of twenty miles an hour. She is | Ge thet Sour. ar dik: oe tan teenie af oh 
te 7 b of December. ’ ’ iy ( oT anarc Vy, as 
mune hey ew 2 ee you call it, should have caused such extensive 
. mischief, such profound evils, in a population 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PRIESTS. 


that you, and you alone had governed, since 1815, 
with the system so well known as your own? 
Four years have now elapsed since the Infallible | Have, then, the reign of Pius Oth, of Leo 12th, of 
Pontiff, the angelic and merciful Pius 9th, reas- | Gregory léth, so many years of absolute and over- 
cended, through a road streaming with Christian | bearing power, amid the long triumph of Euro- 
blood, the Holy Chair of St. Peter. Austria had | pean re-action, left no faithful followers, no deep 
cleared his way from Ferrara to Ancona ; France, | 9 sigh whilst the hundred days of the people 
from Civita Veechia to Rome. Spaniards and athens we Pha faith that created martyrs, and 
Neapolitans had carried violence, rapine, and deso- | ” pap ty re one is tl h? ‘ : 
lation into the countries of \ — Terni, and Rn. : wees TERS SS he CUES artes Mie ofl, 
Jarni; the conquerors overran the sacred patri- | “"y,: . a 
roan op it ; on the other side, thees whe he ith ash pris oo, = re eternal truths, > 
had outlived the people’s battles were scattered, | “!'" haat 1e arms of the Catholic world, and, if 
pursued, and, if unable to escape, fell intothe hands | YOU 5° picase, of the schismatic world also; you 
of the Pontifical jailors, or of the foreign execu- | rege oe . and es unable to inspire faith 
tioners. ‘The prisons were full, the sentences im- | '\™ the multitude around you. A few months of 
measurably severe, executions frequent. The Holy 


From the Italia e Po; 


free popular government suffice to detach a whole 


b ° ‘ - ry tie y . ; , s he 
City was illuminated ; it was desired to inangurate | P°l ulation from you, whic h, « ven now, when 
with solemnity the second era of the Pontificate. compressed by force, persist in remaining estranged 
Frenchmen and Croats werecharged, under martial | {tom your pulpits and your throne, Five months 
‘renchmen an é harged, und artis a ease a : 

, . ‘ ny » ( ores f «@ > 
law, to become its guardians, its executive powers, | of anarchy destroy this great work of ages, in th 





minds of upwards of two millions of your sub- 
| jects. 
The revolutionists possess nothing in this world 





to watch, together with the carabineers of the Pope, 
over the safety of the State, to judge and to punish, 
Silence reigned through the Roman_ provinces, 
broken only by the Te Deum ot the priests, by the 
heavy step of the foreign battalions, and by the 
half-stifled groans of the prisoners and the dying. 
This silence was called tranquillity: the Catholie 
world applauded the return of the Servant of Ser- 
rants. France promised, in case of necessity, to 
send more troops by sea; Austria, through Lom- 
hardy and the Tyrol; Naples, by Rieti.  Al- 
though the priestly government has but 3000 of 
its own troops, there is scarcely another power 
that could count on so many elements of material 
defence; without speaking of its spiritual in- 
fluence, to the exercise of which so many means, 
so wide a field of action, are given. In the centre 
of the Catholic religion (a fact never sufficiently 
noted), the dominion of faith is all but null; all 
is force, and brutal force. The priest rules not by 
the aid of conviction, but by that of the native 
and foreign police: and the secular arm never 
fails him. ‘This state of things has now endured 
for four years ; the foreign troops have not dimi- 
nished in number ; the severity of punishments is 
redoubled ; Forli, Sinigaglia, Ancona, Bologna, 
have been purified, by powder and hall, by the 
rope, and by sentences of perpetual imprisonment. 
This system of terror has availed nothing ; the 
provinces are overrun by marauders, the political 
prisons are insufficient ; gibbets are permanently 





’ 
save an Idea, and a hope that It will triumph, 


Pursued lik . wild beasts, punishe d like ASSASSINS, 
they daily mx death in exile, or in prison, or on 
the scaffold; by foreign governments they are 
either consigned to the executioner, or treated 
with scorn, or forgotten. And yet the revolu- 
tionarists, all, in short, who seek, by one way or 
another, to free their common country, to s« ® its 
people happy, glorious, and powerful, although 
themselves so poor in material, means, and sub- 
stance, awaken the deepest sympathies, and are 
everywhere followed by blessings, proselytes, and 
martyrs. 

Which, then, isthe Pagan world? Which, then, 
is the world of the apostles? The answer were 
easy. It were easy to show that the Pagan world 
is in the government of the priests, the world of 
liberty and love with the revolution : but, on this 
subject, the multitudes in Italy need no long com- 
ment. The mu!titudes in Italy, thanks to God 
and the Pope, are convinced. The conclusion at 
which we arrive, after examining the present con- 
dition of the most oppressed of all populations, is 
that we, in Italy, have within us elements so 
numerous and unsubdued, as to suffice for the 
powerful vindication of our rights; that, to these 


contemporaneous, alone is wanted; that this 


erected, untold torments are inflicted on the pri- direction can come only from men who believe in 
$ the people, and fight for the people ; and that revo- 


soners; though assisted by the soldiers of two Se aegis ot A. cotet~ 

nations, transformed into gendarmes, the Papal : — , <a! pe, agen ah > ear . ie — Sus- 
police is insufficient for its mission: revolutionary | tained in eens interest, Nnally succeed, 
agents traverse the Roman provinces in all direc- 


tions, under the guardianship of an entire popula THE LAWSON OBSERVATORY. 

















tion. The priests, blinded with rage at being | Dentne the week the committee have made every exertior 
unable to seize these daring spirits, flog, and | ™ raise the sum necessary for the completion of the observa 
imprison, and torture, at hazard, whosoever | “" “0° ' —— aa pore oe _ = nee 
they suspect ; and such atrocities are related re- | oy verintions Albert has forwarded one hundred 
garding the unfortunate men who fall within | -uineas as his donation, 
their grasp, as fills every human breast with —- - 
horror. A correspondent of the Parlamento writes THE CHURCH IN IPSWICIL. 
that, in Bologna, a woman with child was scourged } Jpowren Little Peddlineton, hes @ persete tines tied 
on her arms and under the soles of her feet ; men | parish of St elected hy the rate-payers. Two cand 
of feeble constitution are flogged to mortification, a reagan beard — ; Fe new altel —— enn 
tormented, in short, in a way to make one shudder, “Dear + As a friend we own to you, and I believe 
and such as a priest, supported by an Austrian, | sP°«' : erp thers Ser mca pone, ag a tren dice 
alone could not invent. ner go pre iced to vate Gor Say. Vensese. Thet promico te regio. 
Thus we see, that four years of the restored tered in heaven. That promise will start up before you im your 


dying hour 
your crime 
clear you in the court © 


when, if you break it, all you possess will 
And after death cometh the judgment 
{ God 


Papal Government have promoted neither good 
feeling nor tranquillity! resistance, hatred, con- 


And who will 
I am sure you know what is 








elements, a direction, at once bold, vigorous, and | 


not cancel | 
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THE BIRMINGHAM GAOL CRU s 
' } 
Ow Tuesday night a meeting was held in the town 
hall, to protest ! Ss al ting 
another governor 1 to this enol Such 
’ 3 . 
a hall has not been seen for years From seven 


until eleven o'clock every inch of space was occu 


pied, and a crowd surrounded the | g. Mr. 
George Edmonds, the clerk of the peace, prosided. 
Mr. Alderman Laroden, several town counei ms, 
aud the leading clergy of the Pstablishment were 


present, Great excitement prevailed, and some 
degree of exasperation was caused by reason of the 
refusal of the mayor to grant the use of the hall, 


which was subsequs ntly obtained by other means 
Among the resolutions passed unani: ly was one 
to the effect that the meeting viewed with feelings 
of indignation the horrible «vstem of ecru ly and 


oppression which has been « art ed on at the gaol, 
with the implied sanction of Visiting justices, 
and the meeting expressed its strong disaj pr bation 
of suc bf nhuman treatment, and also expressed a 
hope that the pres ple of England would acquit the 
people of Birmingham of any participation in these 
barbarities. Ina subsequc nt resolutic 
Mr. Councillor Alldav, the visiting jr were 
declared to have er tirely forfeited the confidence 
of the people of Birmingham, and 


moved by 


stices 


the meeting 
solemnly protested against these justices participat 
ing in the appomtment of another governor and 
other officers of the prison A ventloman, partner 
of one of the justices, attempted to move a counter 


resolution lie made some 
rent 


the simple ex; 


amidst a tor- 


reniarks 


of disapprobation, aud finally gave way with 


ression Ot lus dis 


hie be ing the 


only person who did dissent in the vast assembly. 


The Rev. G. 8. Dull moved a vote of thanks to 
Lord Palmerston, which was carried by acelama- 
tion, as was also the follow rre lution: * That 
this meeting is of opn that the ippoint 

ment of a stipendiary magistrate for tl borough 
would greatly Ta t th prope orderly, 
and impartial discharge of 1 erial business, 
and would tend to inspire the inhabitants of this 
great and important town with a confidence in the 
administration of the criminal and especially judi- 
cial decisions and sumn iy conv tions, which the 


borough justi es do not The 


HL Present [row me ss,”” 
immense crowd departed quietly at eleven o'clock, 











A CONVICT PRISON, 
Now that y™ nal servit uc ms replaced to a fixed 
extent transportation beyond the seas, the following 
account of Spike Island prison (Queenstown Harbour) 
will be of interest It is taken from the Morning 
Chronicle correspondence - 

There are at present onwards of 700 ta fined 
upon the island ; it would hardly he « wet ¢ ” fined 
in the prison ; for our eomr tion of a priser ven A 
a very inadequate idea of the treatment of the convicts at 
Spike Island and at the or Gover nt works where 
convicts are employed hr eix in ul morning till ax 
at night all who are not disabled by sickness are out im the 
open air. The work in gangs « to tw y 
persons ea but they ‘ e ‘ anacie 
in any wa I on upparet stra j the is the 
I CREDICE f a tun ke who e +} a le 4 | I atts le 

| and supe intends each gang Rome of them ar nployed 
| quarrying rock and leve r the yreund + t 
closures ; others are engaged in draggir t . led i 
the materials so « oi to other parts of the ground ‘ 
j few who have n pv nt t of * ) 
mason ar ‘ n ! t . on tin m 
pa the f ‘ are p i I wn rf 
} Upon the ¢ we Kept fron im t 
occupatir f one k 1 or “ ' 
account taker f the a¢ 
’ criminal Onee placed under the « ance of ¢ 
ties on Spike Island, the thews and « ft 0 
more looked to than the deliea of hia } P 
respectability of his former position in ‘ Ana 
j of this it ma ee mentioned n i i 
betwoen th t Ki wi re 

he is set to the sare rd and ul , 
the rest 5S ness ‘ ® allow ‘ 
and « man is no # « 1 
than he is set to « 

j 
Thus a number of t ta wt ‘ fort ler 
tasks were engaved kr ock “ their 
companions The knowledge of a i s als lowed in 
some degree to determine the nature 1 cor 4 
tion : for all the requirements of c . 
&c., are procured within the priv f ‘ 
evening, their work is finished, when, if they please, t\« 
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f instrnuetion are afforded them, in the shape of 


eans 
a chaplain, and a well-chosen library. It may be 
however, that the labour to which they have been 

r twelve hours does not leave much mental energy for 

nz intellectual pursuits. The food which they receive 

n alow seale; their breakfast consists of stirabout and 
linner also chiefly consists of liquids, on Sun- 
s alone are they allowed to partake of a stuall morsel of | 

It is (says the correspondent of the Morning 
Chron cle) the practice at Portland and other places 
where convicts are employed in England, that an 
account is taken of the actual value of their labour, 
md that, after deducting the expense of their own 
maintenance, a sima!l percentage is set apart for the 
convict, to be nto him when his period of servi- 
tide is expired, and he leaves the prison. Whether 
this be the case in England or not, there is no pro- 


vision in the Act of Parliament for allowing any sum 
to the i They are, in the strictest sense 
of the w with no will of their own—with 


Irish convicts, 
! 


wil, slave 


no power to change their employment, and with no | 


of their labour. They are re- 
duced to that degrading condition by their own crime, 
and it would not be well for society if they 
were not made to feel the full force both of the pain 
and the degradation of their condition; but still it 
may be a question whether it would not be desirable 
to allow them a small portion of their own earnings, 


interest in the prodn c 


it is true ; 


to be given to them in an accumulated form when they | 


prison. The knowledge that such a sum was 
weumulating for them, would prove one drop of sweet- 
ness—there are not many more—in the bitter cup 
they are called to drain, and the possession of it, when 
they step out of their prison into society again, would 
place them above the temptation of having immediate 
recourse to their old practices from sheer despair of 
ther mode of cainiug their next meal, 


leave the 


any 


THE WORKING CLASSES. 
No improvement has taken place in the aspect of the 
quarrel at Preston; 2000 hands are still on strike, 
and serious as this state of things may be, it is pro- 
bably but a foretaste of what is coming, for it is exe 
peeted soon that the employers intend, in their turn, 
to take aggressive measures, and to turn off all hands 


und ce all work, till labour ean be obtained on 
reasonable terms. On the other hand, an immense 
co-operation of the operatives seems to be organising 


in the neighbouring towns, At a monster meeting 


held at Preston, on Saturday, one of the sp akers, | 


stating the result of a tour of sympathy he had made, 
congratulated his hearers upon the fact, that the 
various districts he had visited had promised double 
or treble the amount they had yet contributed, if it 
should be required :— 

* Tle had addressed one of the largest meetings ever 
held in Staleybridge, and they pledged themselves, un- 
conditionally,to support Preston, until this question was 
settled. Oldham gave a similar pledge, intimating 
that they would remain at work for the sake of 
Preston, although they had not yet got their own 
wages advanced. Ashton and other towns expressed 
a like determination, Judging from the spirit evineed 
throughout the various districts, he thought that from 
2000, to 30007. a week could be obtained, if needed, 
to support the operatives of Preston.” 

Under these encouragements, the following resolution 
was proposed, seconded, and carried by universal ac- 
clamation at this meeting :— 

* That we, the power-loom weavers of Preston, do 
hereby pledge ourselves never to resume labour until 
our employers comply with our just demands.” 

At Bury, our large mill, employing six or seven 
hundred hands, has been entirely brought to a stand- 
still by a strike of the spinners for twopence extra per 
thousand hanks. No similar demand has been made 
in the other firms of the town. At Manchester, after 
a twelve week's turn-out, neither masters nor workmen 
show any palpable signs of yielding. New hands are 
coming in, but very slowly. Other strikes have taken 
place amonest the tin-plateworkers at Birmingham, 
the colliers at Burslem, Staffordshire, and the reelers 
and spinners at Wigan. The police of Birmingham 
have also resolved, at a public meeting, to strike on 
Friday, if their demand of an advance of 2s. a-week be 
not complied with, The strike of the journeymen shoe- 
makers at Plymouth and Devonport has terminated 
by a general compliance of the masters with the de- 
mands of the men. An immense demonstration of 
eolliers and sailors took place at Shields on Monday. 


hese two classes of men are co-operating with each | 


other to raise the rate of their respective wages, the 
colliers refusing to procure, and the sailors to convey, 
coals, till their demands are complied with, Near 
3000 persons paraded the streets of Shields on the 
day in question, A still more numerous meeting was 


held in the afternoon, on the sea-shore, at which the 
terms to be insisted on for manning colliers were de- 
termined on, and several miners and sailors addressed 
the concourse, urging the necessity of fraternisation 
between the two classes. ; 


A WIFE. 
Tue following story is not singular. Daily lessons teach 
us that it is but one case out of many. 
A Custom-house officer, named Mears, doing duty in the 


| London Dock, on Wednesday night saw a woman on the 
} 


swivel bridge, leaning over the rails, with her head resting 
on her hand, and looking towards the water. ) 
ing, and appeared to be in great tr muble. The officer, sus 
pecting her intention, asked her what she was doing there ; 
but she refused to satisfy him, or give any account of herself. 
She then moved awat, , 
turned to the same «pot, and resumed her former attitude. 
The Custom-honse officer called the attention of a police- 
constable to the woman, and he spoke to her, She went 
away, bnt soon returned again, and was in the act of getting 
over the rails of the bri into the entrance-lock, which is 
there 24 or 26 feet in depth, when a boy seized her dress, 
and held her suspended over the water until assistance was 
If the woman had got in. the water, as she was 





procured 
| nearly doing, 100 men could not have got her out alive. 
When brought up before the magistrate, 

Mr. Ingham asked the woman what account she had to 
give of herself? 
| 
| 


it, sir? What is it? 

Mr. Ingham—What have you to say for yourself? 

The woman (suddenly recolleeting herself)—Last night, 
sir, 1 was at home with my four little children, with no food. 
I went out, searcely knowing what I did; but I had no in- 
tention to throw my self over the bridge. (Here she sobbed 

} loudly.) 

| Mr. Ingham said he would remand the prisoner to the 
House of Detention for a week, and she would be properly 
Inquiries must be made concerning her, and 


taken care of. 
her means of obtaining a living. 

The prisoner—What is to become of my poor children? 

Mr. Ingham—f{ will issue orders for them to be properly 
taken care of in the workhouse. 

The prisoner implored of the magistrate not to send her 
to prison, and said she never had a key turned on her 
before, 

The mother of the prisoner here stepped forward, and 
said she lived in the same house with her daughter, who 
strnguled hard to maintain four young clildren, and had a 
very bad father to them. Her daughter's husband was a 
very drunken, brutal man, who had been in the practice of 





beating his wife. 

Mr. Ingham—Then why did she not come here to com- 
plain of her husband? ‘The doors of this court are always 
open to receive complaints from women who are maltreated 


by their husbands. 

“The Mother—I don't know, sir; but, indeed, I can assure 
von, my danuhter works very hare. 
* Mr. Incham—I think the best course will be to send her 
| to prison for ” week, and she will have time to reflect; and 
let the parish officers take care of the children, and feed 





| them. 

The Mother—She 
will lose it if 
late 

Mr. Tngham—Has she had relief from the parish ? 

The Mother—Once only. 

Mr. Ingham—Has her husband struck her lately ? 

The Mother—Not within the last fortnight. 

Mr. Ingham—If he strikes her ayain, come here for a 
warrant. If you will take charge of her, and protect her, I 
will let her go. 

The Mother—I will, sir. 

Mr. Ingham—Then take her away with you. 

The poor and apparently heartbroken woman left the dock, 
erying loudly. 


hop of work (slop-woerk,) and 
vrison; she works early an] 
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GREAT FIRE.—DESTRUCTION OF A 
PRINTING OFFICE, 

On Friday morning, about half-past four o'clock, a most 
serious fire took place on the premises of Messrs. Savill 
and Edwards, printers, Chandos-street, Strand. The 
fire broke out in a room on the second floor, and raged 
unnoticed for some time. Some men were at the machine 
in the floor beneath, and the noise of the working precluded 
them from hearing the rush of the flames. The neighbour- 
hood was soon arouse dby the terrific spreading of the flames, 
and ten engines were quickly on the spot. The fire chiefly 
made progress in the compositors’ rooms ; the melted lead 
of the types poured together in one mass of intensely-heated 
liquid, and the difficulties of putting down the fire seemed 
almost insurmountable. “A party-wall divided the front 
warehouse from the rooms where the type, cases, and ma- 
chines stood—and by the exertions of the engines the fire 
was stopped, so that the warehouse remains uninjured. 
But the machinery 8, and hack composing-rooms 
were entirely destroyed, and several shops and houses in 
Chandos-street were injured. The extent of the loss is esti- 
| mated as high as £20,000, The matter intended for the 
forthcoming number of the Leader, the Literary Gazette, the 
Laneet, and papers printed in the office was 
entirely destroyed ; and 200 men have been thrown out of 
employment. [tis somewhat consolatory to note that Messrs. 
Savill and Edwards were insured, and that no loss of life, 
or serious bodily hurt, was received by any person. 
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COLE v. WOOD. 
“Tn repaving of that section of Oxford-street lying between 
Charles-street, Soho-square and Tottenham-court-road, has 
been completed, and was opencd on Monday last for traffic. 
The works in progress at the upper portion of the etreet, 
beyond Regent-street, are proceeding, and the wood-paving 
has already been replaced by granite blocks, as far as Man- 
over-gates ; and the remaining portion of the street, as far as 
Bond-street, has been closed for the same purpose. It is 
intended to replace the irood by the substitution of granite 
blocks between the points mentioned, and when it is com- 
, Pleted, the whole of Oxford-street, from one end to the 





and about ten minutes afterwards re- | 


She was cry- | 





[Sarurpay, 


$< E_ 


other, will be entirely paved with stone of a substantial and 
durable character, instead of the former Macadamised and 
wood-paving.” 

Such is the paragraph which has appeared in some of our 
contemporaries, aud we have reason to know, from one of 
our own correspondents, that the information is correct. 
Upon this we have to remark, that two years ago (19th April, 
1851,) we took occasion to support Mr. Cole in his endea- 
vours to get rid of the wood-paving, He was the only per- 
son we know of who took upon himself trouble and ex- 
pense in support of that object, and we believe we were in 
advance in the same cause. It shows that both Mr. Cole and 
we were right, and that the substitution of stone for wood, 
is an acknowledment in our favour. 

The experiment of paving our streets with wood was pro- 
bably well-intentioned, but certainly it was ill-advised. It 
cannot bear the traffic of the metropolis, nor the humidity 
of the climate ; and was a considerable source of loss to those 
who had the misfortune to traverse its slippery surface. 
There is a piece remaining in that terrene isthmus, known as 
Middle-row, Holborn, in which, upon an average, there are 
ten downfalls every wet day. But it is understood, and we 
trust faithfully, that the time is not far distant when the 


| whole of the wood pavement, as the contracts run out, will 


Woman (abstractedly, and with a vacant stare)—What is | 

















disappear, and a verdict d for the plainant in the 
heavy cause of Cole v. Wood. 

CRIMINAL RECORD. 
Tue inquiry into the cir stances which ¢ d the late 


fall of a house in the Strand, was resumed on Monday. The 
report of the surveyors was presented, in which they say :— 

“With reference to the question, ‘Whether any means 
might have been resorted to which would have had the effect 
of preventing the falling of the house in question? we are of 
opinion that, provided the floors of No. 184 had been shored 
up on the west side of the party wall, to take off the down- 
ward pressure, and provided also additional shores had been 
placed under those fixed in the east side to secure the 
ground and basement walls of the east party wall from 
pressing out, and that the wall had been underpinned to the 
depth of footings of the intended new building, the accident 
would not have happened.” 

After the conclusion of lengthened additional evidence, 
the jury retired, and returned, after an hour, with the fol- 
lowing important verdict :— 

“We find unanimously that Robert Thompson, Sarah 
Thompson, George Dunn, and George Rowe, came to their 
respective deaths by the falling of the house, 184, Strand, 
and that the falling of such house is to be attributed to the 
gross negligence of Henry Robert Abraham, the surveyor to 
the Duke of Norfolk and to Messrs. Smith, in not causing 
the party wall to be sufficiently shored up and underpinned 
before the excavations for the new buildings were com- 
menced.” 

The coroner intimated that this involved a verdict of 
manslaughter against Mr. Abraham, and some confusion 


ensued, the jury saying that they were anxious that the 


t to laughter against the 





verdict should not 
surveyor, but that at the same time they did not wish to 
have the verdict altered. The jury retired a second time, 
and on their return the foreman said :— 

“We all feel that there has been gross neglgence, and we 
cannot retract it, although we did not intend to impute man- 
slaughter to Mr. Abraham.” 

The coroner replied, ‘‘Then that amounts to a verdict of 
manslaughter against Mr. Henry Robert Abraham.” The wit- 
nesses and police were, therefore, bound over to prosecute 
at the next session of the Central Criminal Court, and the 
coroner issued his warrant for the apprehension of Abraham. 

George Tyson, the conductor of a Chelsea omnibus, was 
charged at Westminster, on Saturday, with behaving in a 
When the lady got 


out of the omnibus, having paid her fare, 3d. extra was 


scandalous manner to a lady passenger. 


demanded by the conductor for a bag she had with her, and 
when she remonstrated, the demand was repeated in a rude 
and offensive When at last the conductor had 


bullied the lady to give him 2d., he kicked the basket into 


manner. 


the street, and, applying to the lady a disgusting epithet, 
qualified by an equally disgusting adjective, started his 
omnibus and left her. The wife of the prisoner had since 
called upon the lady, and endeavoured to make the matter 
up. Defendant, however, “‘ was not the man ; the lady must 
be under a mistake.” The magistrate committed him to 
hard labour for a month, and revoked his license. 

A case was tried at the Hammersmith Court on the same 
day, which exemplifies in a way which is likely to be useful 
to everybody, the provisions of the new act on the coinaze. 
Dr. William Wood was charged by an omnibus conductor 
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with refasing to pay his fare The fact was, the doctor had | her violently on the framt of her person. Blood instantly | 25th of September, wae wm follows —Church of Hagland 


tendered im succession 4 sixpence with a hole in ft, and 
another worn quite fat and smooth, both of whieh the con- 
ductor refused to receive. The magistrate said the act only 
seferred to two pointe—defacing coin by stamping names 
or words on it, and asing a machine to bend it. He believed 
it had been brought in to prevent the evasion of the adver- 
tisement duty by stamping addresses on com The second 
sixpence tendered was 4 lawful one, and he should only 
order defendant to pay the fare. 

On Monday morning, Charles Monckton, a tailor, of Henry- 
street, Pentonville, left home to collect the amount of a bil! 
On the following morning He was found lying dead in a field, 
with a wound from a pistol shot im his breast. At about 
five yards from the spot was fonnd a brown paper parcel, 
containing several bullets, percussion caps, and gunpowder 
He has left a wife (far advanced in pregnancy) and four 
helpless children in the greatest distress. The police are 
making the most diligent inquiries. 

On Wednesday Alderman Salomons sent a fellow named 
Thoroughgood to prison for three months with hard labour, 
for having beaten his wife, and torn a large quantity of hair 
from her head, so as to leave the poor young creature half 
bald. ‘I have no wish,” she mid, “to hurt him, God 
knows; and I will say that there is not a better husband 
when it is what I call right with him, but that is now only 
from Sunday till Monday morning.” Alderman Salomons : 
What do mean by what you call right with him? Does he 
daink 1—Complainant : I don't know how it is, but he gets 
beside himself. His employer is a wine-merchant, and I 


believe he is in the habit of taking more than he ought 


An industrious waman named Solomons, living in Honnds- | 


ditch, took in a German Jew tailor as alodger. Finding him 
very dirty in his habits, she gave him notice to leave, when he 
took the most disagreeable means of retaliation, by intro- 


ducing between thirty and forty of his filthy countrymen, 


who had just arrived from the Continent, in consequence of | 
. ' 


the expected strike of the tailors in London, and who were 
not disposed to resign a lodging for which they were to pay 


nothing 


pour into the house, and as the only entrance was through 
| 


the room in which she and her children slept, the intrusion 


was quite intolerable, and, on account of her endeavour to 


4 
remedy the evil, her lodger showed the greatest readiness to 


swear that she had already half murdered him, proceeding so 
far as to summons her to appear at Guildhall on Monday. 
When there, matters took another turn. The Lord Mayor at 
once sent down one of the Mansion-house officers to clear 
the poor woman's house of the multitude, but the complainant 


outran the constable, and, having given notice to those who 


filled his apartment, they rapidly disappeared from the pre | 


mises, which soon presented a very different appearanee, and 
the poor woman sat down with her family to a comfortable 
dinner, provided at the expense of the benevolent chief 
magistrate. 

Some attempts have been made to identify the wretched 
man who attempted murder and committed suicide in 
French-street Dublin. The following story appears in the 
Morning Herald of Monday :—‘' On Saturday the body % 
the gentleman who committed suicide in French street, was 
exhumed at the request of a lady of highly-respectable con- 
nexions, who has arrived from London, in the hope of finding 
a truant son, who left his home about three years ago. The 
moment she beheld the corpse she exclaimed it was that of 
her son, and was deeply affected ; but after a short time sho 
expressed some doubt of his identity, owing to the change 
which she said had taken place in his appearance, However, 
so satisfied was she that the body was that of her son, that 
she implored the police to allow her to take it away for legal 
identification, and interment in England. It appears that 
he graduated at Oxford, but being of unsettled habits, he 
went about three years ago to Australia, where he was 
reduced to the condition of a shepherd. His mother had no 
intimation of his arrival in Europe. The body cannot be 
removed from the cemetery without the consent of the com- 
mittee, which will not meet until Friday next. It is said 
the deceased—assuming the lady to be right—is connected 
With families of influence in England and Scotland : in short, 
that he was nearly related to two baronets.” 

A chairmaker, named Quennell, quarrelling with his wife, 


suddenly exclaimed, “‘I’ll have your life,” and kicked 





At all hours of the night, as well as day, did they | 


* Ob | George, what have you denet” He replied,—*' Then 
you should have let me have the money,” and was about to 
strike her with his fist, but was prevented. The wife was 
removed to St. Thomas's Hospital, where she now lics in a 
dangerous state. The busband stands ded at the 
Lambeth police-court, te which be has been frequently 
brought on similer charges. He told the magistrate on 
| Wednesday that he saw his wife in a public-house, and tald 
| her he thought it was quite time she got the children their 
| breakfast. She replied that she would not go home, and he 
| then asked her for the money he had given her, but she 
refused to deliver it up, and thenthey had some words. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Limerick Chronicle says the Duke of Cambridge is to 
succeed to the command in Ireland, and Lord Cardigan is to 
be the imspector-general of cavalry. This implies that the 
brevet wil] take in more colonels to be major-generals than 
was at first surmised. 

Mr C. G. Duffy, M_P., was entertained at a public dinner 
by his constituents at New Ross. on Tuesday evening. 

Lord Palmerston returned to town on Wednesday. 

The Duke of Newcastle returned to town on Monday. 

Lord Aberdeen and Lord Clarendon are the only other 


Ministers in town, 





It is reported that Sir Charles Napier died a very rich man, 
chiefly acquired by prize money for his conquests in Scinde 
and subsequent governorship. “His habits were simple, 
| almost penurions.” Another account states that the Queen 
purposes settling an annuity upon the widow or danghter of 
| the lamented Sir Charles Napier. “ Sir Charies latterly felt 
f keenly what he conceived to be neglect on the part of the 
| East [ndia Company.” 

Lord Carlisle has been ill at Rhodes with the small pox 
By the last aecounts he was doing well, under the care of a 
| medical officer sent to him by the ambassador at Constanti 
nople; the surgeon of the Britannia, Dr. Rees, had also 
visited him, under orders from Admiral Dundas. 

We (Globe) are happy to be able to announce that the Earl 
of Aberdeen, in a highly complimentary note, has conferred 
the appointment of Governor of Greenwich Hospital, vacant 
by the death of Admiral Sir Charles Adam, upon Sir James 
Alexander Gordon, K.C.B., the present lieutenant governor 
of that establishment. The gallant officer will, therefore, be 


forthwith gazetted as governor, taking, at the same time, his 
proper rank of vice-admiral of the red. 
We willingly note tributes to personal worth, such*as the 
following, as demonstrations proper in themselves and but too 
unfrequent. A number of the teachers employed by the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and others, 
entertained Mr. John Keith, clerk to the General Assembly's 


Education Committee, at supper on the 23rd instant, and 





presented him with a purse containing thirtytwo guineas 
(being coutributions from 139 teachers), as a token of their 
| appreciation of his labours in connexion with the Education 
| Scheme for the last fourteen years, and as a mark of their 





gratitude for his uniform kindness and his unwearied atten- 
tion to their interests on all occasions. 


Alderman Sidney has been elected Lord Mayor of London 
} for the ensuing year. Thanks were voted to the present 
Lord Mayor. It is gratifying to find that the efforts of Mr 
Challis on behalf of education and practical art are so 


universally appreciated. 





It has been officially announced that the Dublin Exhibi- 
tion will finally close to the public on Monday, the 3lst of 
October. 





An advance of 35 per cent. on the price of last year was 
lately offered at Montrose for the building of an ordinary 
sized vessel, but obliged to be rejected from the press of 
orders. 

The London and North Western Railway Company intend 
constructing a third hotel at Euston-square, for the accommo- 
dation of second and third class passengers. 


From a Parliamentary paper just issued, we find that the 
number of prisoners of each religious denomination, on the 








began to flow from underneath her clothes, and she said— | 16,077; Presbveemane, 696; Diseonters (all classes), 1.901 


Roman Catholics, 9.955 , Jows, 4 lescribed as of no reli 


gemm, S235 not stoted @ what demuninetion, 559: wtal, 
21,486 


A go-ahead American, a Mr Wise, propeses to take ad. 
vantage of an air current from west to cast, and estableh « 
line of balloons between the United States and Hung The 
difficulties of the project are met with a boldness whieh 
wothing tarne back. ludeed one little diffienliy uw that the 


balloon train cannot turm back. The aerial locomotives can. 


not, of course, return by the same route—bat Mr Wise dunks 
nothing of an obstacle like this—they can go forward, and 
return to their starting point by running clean rownd the 
world! The arrangements are so far advanced, that Mr 


Wise has even settled the fares. “ He undertakes,” says the 


Busider, “ to circumaeronaut the globe for 3000 dollars each 
trip.” The Atheneum wonders that some enterprising 
American has not effected the pamage of the Atlantic by 
relays of sea-serpents 

As the wife and daughter of Mr. Bunting, a master.plumber 
of Norwich, were sitting in thew apartment a few days ago, 
the floor suddenly apeued, and they fell inte a pit twenty 
seven feet deep. A man, who was lowered with a rope to 
their aid, found Mrs. Banting in a state of inensibility, 


buried in mad. She was drawn up safe, but, in attempting 


to extricate the daughter, the man Limeelf sunk im mad to the 
depth of five feet, Another man was therefore lowered, who 
rescued the daughter and the first mmn also, in a state of 


insensibility. The cause of the oecurrence is euveloped in 


mystery, except that it has long been kuown that there are in 
the neighbourhood extensive covered caverns and pits of \ n- 
known origin and purpose, and it is supposed that the earth 


at the top of one of these had given way under the apartment 


and hence the accident 


Three men were killed on the premines of a chemist in Nor- 
wieh ou Friday, by ap explosion of naphtha, which, contrary 
to express order, one of the unfortunate deceased was pouring 
from a large vessel into a smaller one by the Night of « 
candle. 

The sailor whose lucky fortune in becoming the sudden 
possessor of property amounting t HO0001 fas been noted 
im the papers, is a Seotehman named Thomas Block, and has 
lately been doing duty as a petty officer on board her Ma 
jesty's ship Leander, now lying in Plymouth Sound. ft ap 
pears that he is connected with a highly respeetable family in 
Perthshire, was well educated, and intended by bis parents 
for one of the learned professions, Seventeen year ago, 
however, he ra> from home, and entered the naval service, 
doing duty as a common sailor, and, having acquired some 
reputation as a mariner, he was advanced to the rank of a 
petty officer, This was his position when, about nine months 
ago, an advertisement appeared in the Times, informing 
Thomas Black, if he were sull alive, that by conmmunicating 
with certain parties therein named he would bear of sere 
thing very considerably to his advantage. Thomas Block, 
however, did not read the Times, and for months remained in 
ignorance of the “ something,” which his next of kin were 
beginning te be afraid they would be obliged to approprate 
to their own use and benefit. Luckily tor Black, however, 
he one day entered into conversation with a footman, whom 
he met accidentally at the Cove of Cork, and who had beard 
from another servant some particnlars touching the lost Leir 
to the Perthshire estates. The result was, that Black made 
hws existence known im the proper quarter,and after the lapse 
of a few months bw clauus were recognised, and he succeeded 
in obtaining his discharge trom naval servitude, on the 
arrival of the Leander at the port of Plymouth from New 
York, which took place a few & ago. The lncky sailor 
and his friend, Lieutenant Barnard, R.N., are now im Keot 
land, adjusting the preliminaries. 








The prospects of the New York Exhibition are improving 
—the daily number of visitors is 8,000, 

John Mitchell, the Lrish exile, has escaped from Australia, 
He has surrendered his parole. 





The accounts from the coast continue to furn‘sh details of 
numerous casualties during the recent heavy gale, The out- 
ward-bound sea-going steamers appear to have had a most 
severe trial, and the escape of some trading between the 
Eastern ports and Holland have been surprising. ‘The 
wind, which had moderated towards Monday evening, ani 
remained so throughout the night, seems to have freshened on 
the following morning, and to have blown with much: fore: 
The French squadron, which had been delayed in the Downs 
by the boisterous weather until too late to do honour to the 
Emperor at Calais, and got under weigh on Tuesday morning 
in the hope of reaching Boulogne in time to recvive his Im 
perial Majesty, could not make any progress against the stifl 
south-wester, which was blowing right up Channel: and, in 
order to avoid any serious misfortune, the fleet ran back, in 
the course of the afternoon, to its old anchorage in the Downs, 
where the ships were brought safely np tor the night. Wed 
nesday morping they meade another start, but with no better 
suiceeas, it is reported, the wind continuing to blow hard, = [t 
is bringing up, however, a number of homeward bound ships ; 
among them several from Australia, with @ vast quantity of 
gold on board. 
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hers ie nothing so revolntionary, badanse there is 
thie Aéeo unaaturaion Loonvulsive.as the strain 

» keep toinds taxed when all the worldie by the 

w of its creation in eternal progress—Dr 


ARAOLD. 


REPORTS OF A SPLIT IN THE CABLNET. 
Trene “is something wrong in the Ministry. 
What it is we have no means of knowing ; we 
only know that there is something amiss, that it 
must be rather serious in its nature, and that it 
threatens to affect the honour of this country, in 
the conduct of affairs in the East. 

Let us begin “4 saying that we do not believe 
the reports which circulate, as to the nature of 
this “ crisis,’ for such it has been called. On 
Saturday last a report was industriously spread, 
that Lord Aberdeen was about to resign. é re- 
cognise in this the revival of an old report, exactl 
to the same effect, whieh used to be joined wit 
the assertion, that Lord Aberdeen was so Russian 
in his tendencies, as to have contemplated the be- 
trayal of the country to the interests of the Czar. 

This original report coupled Lord Clarendon 
with Lord Aberdeen ; but, at present, the honour 
appears to be exclusively given to the Prime 
Minister. We had good ground to believe, that 
report to be untrue: we have learned nothing 
which could make us believe the new! form of it. 

A second idea, very current in society, affects a 
person in rank, more distinguished than Lord 
Aberdeen; and, as this charge has been adum- 
brated in print, and as freely used in conversation, 
it would be useless to overlook it, while, perhaps, 
there may be some advantage in saying it outright. 
It is, that Prince Albert has exerted himself to 
strengthen the position of various reyal families 
in Europe, peri from general sympathy with 
royalty, partly from a desire to secure a co!lateral 
advantage for his own family, and partly, perhaps, 
in a general desire to keep the peace, by preserving 
the authority of princes in Europe, generally. 
This report, again, we do not. believe. In: eon- 
nexion with this story is one, that there is a 
strong Orleanist conspiracy to recover the throne 
of France, by favour of the same alliance which 
has its nucleus in Germany ; that this conspimcy 
has some reference to the new alliance of King 
Leopold's son with au Austrian princess ; that 
these alliances are intended to counteract the. in- 
fluence of the Emperor of the French; and that 
it is a necessary incident to this combination that 
Russia should . favoured, rather than. thwarted, 
Public opinion, in this country, does not permit 
an open working of this plan, but it is remarked 
that a widely circulated organ in the press syste- 
matically labours. to. exas English feeling 
against Turkey, to soften English feeling against 
Russia, to improve opportanities of disparaging 
Louis Napoleon, and to insinuate other ideas 
which have more or. less some advantageous 
bearing upon the claims of the Orleans family. 
It appears to us, however, that this supposition 
is collected rather from an ingenious interpreta- 
tion of events than one that bears any probabi- 
lity on the face of it. The discretion with which 
Prince Albert has abstained from political inter- 
meddling is not likely to have been violated in 
so flagrant a manner; and we, only repeat the 
story because it is desirable to present the eon- 
ag assertions which are made to do duty for 
acts, 

Another supposition is, that reyal families and 
diplomatic Ministers have so long conducted the 
affairs of Europe by a species of cliquery, that 





they are now endeavouring to do so in this great 
contest; that statesmen who have long engaged 
in such pursuits have become so hardened to the 
work, that they cannot be weaned from it; that 
they have thus become denationalized ; and that 
Lord Aberdeen, who is very ex 
plomatist, has more entirely at 





ment of any affair according to the rules of diplo- 
macy, as attested by the approbation of his 
hrother diplomatists, than according to the genuine 
feeling of his own country, or'the most glorious 
precedents of English history. In other worda, 
this idea represents Lord Aberdeen more as diplo- 
matist than English, and. as sympathizing Jess 
with English opinions, English objects, and E 
lish interests, than the interests, opinions, and eb- 
jects of the diplomatic clique whe have managed 
Kurope.. There is much were probability in this 
supposition than. the others. 

Let us now come to the facts such as we know, 
They are scanty enough ; but, nevertheless, it is 
evident that they mean something serious. The 
coutse of England in the East» has been, in the 
first place, to support Turkey’s refusal of submis- 
sion to the claims of Russia. The whole question 
was then taken into consideration by the Conter- 
ence at Vienna, which proposed ‘a: Note; and the 
fate of that Note has recently been the subject of 
discussion. | From that Conference emanated a 
text which both Russia aud Turkey interpreted 
to mean the submission of the Porte. / When that 
sinterpretation was known ‘at Vienna, the Four 
Powers agreed that it was erroneous = they pro- 
posed, nevertheless, that Turkey shonld accept 
the Note, jointly with a fresh imterpretation, put 
upon it by its own authors. Here begins a fresh 
complication, Russia refuses to recognise that 
arrangement ; and Austria, acting under fear ,of 


Russia, — withdraws from the Conference, 
because France and Great Britain will not suffi- 


ciently force Turkey towards a submission under 
the Great Power. It is at this point, that we learn 
the advance of four, or five, or six vessels from 
the joint fleet to Constantinople ; for the purpose, 
it is said, of checking the subjects of the Sultan if 
they should rise against their master, on account 
of fis thoderation towards his Christian allies and 
his Christian invader, And: here. comes, again, 
the most.disagreeable,part of suspicion against our 
Ministry, ‘Lhe ministerial organs have put two 
different interpretations wpon, these acts. The 
Times appears to represent one party, and is very 
careful to observe, that only two ships, and no 
more, were sent; endeavours to make. it be be- 
lievod that Turkey will not be thoronghly sup- 

orted in asserting her independence ; and alsnost 
Insinuates that the Porte may be: abandoned by 
both France and England. The Aforning Post 
puts forth the very opposite declaration, It as- 
serts, that six vessels have advanced to Constan- 
tinople, and that the remainder were to follow ; 
that France and England will stand by their ally 
to the utmost ; and it mentions, more specifically, 
“ Palmerston, John Russell, and Clarendon,” as 
men who are to guide the country. 






day. They had all been puzzled by his alleged 
suppert of Mabommedanism in Turkey, and some 
of them had been inquiring into the faith of the 
Emperor of Russia, which also they had heard it 
whispered, be was interested in maintaininy. 
When, however, the Foreign Office spoke out, 
declaring itself in favour of Italian law.reform, 
and nouncing the incarceration of Miss Cun- 
ninghame “ not only contrary to the principles of 
Gospel, but also to the spirit of the age,” the 
climax (or anti-climax as a hypercritical pietist 
suggested) left no doubt at allon their minds that 
the Cabinet, so profound im its mysteries about 
Russia, would be bold and explicit in its policy 
with regard to Tuscany, It was quite clear that 
strong measures were in contemplation, and that 
British bibles, bound by men who might be con- 
sidered martyrs, only that martyrs never “ strike,” 
would henceforth. be. allowed free circulation in 
all small states, internal laws to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Civil andreligious lib rty—about 
the civil they dia not so much mind—were to 
triumph. Christianity, pure, undefiled, and, ac- 
cording to the Protestant Alliance, was to profit 
by the zeal of Mr, Scarlett, and to epj y the 
‘entire approbation,” of the Cabinet. We can 
“understand Lord Shaftesbury’s gratitude for an 
assurance of this kind, He knows the reserve of 
the Foreign Office, and is even now guessin 
ctl ig the rest of us, at the meaning rs, 
the intention of our Eastern policy: yet he finds 
that the diplomatie secresy, so essential in dealing 
with secular matters, is at once, and nobly, 
thrown aside on.a_ religious question, and 
that the hitherto passive and peaceful govern- 
ment, now actuated by the “ principles of 
the Gospel, and the spirit of the age,” 
is ina state of holy wrath at the indignity offered 
to a feminine descendant of John Knox. Injustice 
and braggart builying, all that is hateful and 
hideous to the carnal man, the Foreign Office had 
contemplated in silence ; it was the stigma cast 
upon the Pilgrim’s Progress, the objection in 
Lucca to our Bible, as an unauthorised yersion, 
that forced the voice from the noble Secretary of 
State, and told an anxious world that Protestant- 
ismand Miss Cunninghame were to be preserved. 
Let us be grateful for that assurance, and let us not 
forget that there are occasions on which the Foreign 
Office is not afraid to speak out. 

But all this parenthetically, We wish o 
speak of the case in its other aspects. Of course 
Kngland, though she has now promised to “ spare 
no exertions tosecure Miss Cunninghame’s release,” 
j canonlyask, and has no right to enforce it, De- 
scendants of John Knox, however fond of tract- 
dispensing, must consent to be amenable to the 
laws, however senseless, of the land in which they 


' 





Here we are arrested for the want of further 
facts, The mention of Lord Clarendon’s name in 
this’ last enumeration, coupled with the omission 
of Lord Aberdeen’s, has given riseto much inquiry. 
Iq Lord Clarendon with. the. national. section) of 
the Cabinet, or with the diplomatic section ?—that 
is the question ; and there is 4 surmise, based we 
know not on what, authority,}that while the na- 
tional section is endeavouring ‘to gaia over Lord 
Clarendon, who has always enjoyed a greater de- 
gree of esteem amongst publio men than. the pub- 
lic at latge could account for, he still gives way 
to certain leanings in favour of a-peaceful policy 
which ally him with the Premier. Rumours of 
this: fact arein active circulation ; and there is the 
greatest desire. to ascertain the truth. But here 
comes the most important fact. of all. 

The actual position of the Cabinet is carefull 
shrouded in the most impenetrable mystery. It 
is not only that the reports circulated by the 
Standard and other opposition ‘organs remain wn- 
eontradicted—we could understand that ; it is not 
only that stories of Court combinations are with- 
out explicit denial—that, also, we eould suppose 
to be a course suggested bya sense of dignity, 
however mistaken; but the’ public: is left to 
weary itselfin conjectures, while the respon- 
sible Ministers of the country are conducting 
| ita.affairs, at the most critical period which we 
| have known for a series of years, under the veil 
| of a studied secresy. 

‘THE PROTESTANT ALLIANCE AND THE 
FRIENDS OF ITALY. 


We understand that 
| under considerable; eb] 








live. ‘hey must understand that there are con- 
| ditions and rules of national as well as of domestic 
| hospitality, and that they are under no obligation 
| to dwell in a country too uncivilised to counte- 
nance their favourite hobbies. Bunyan-distributing 
| is nota Christian duty ; and even if it were, there 
| are plenty of legal recipients of his popular alle- 
| gory here who would be as much edified, and 
; not so much perplexed as their Italian co-hea- 
_thens by a study of the Pilgrim’s Progress. If, 
| then, ladies and gentlemen, historically descended, 
| wish to become subjects for history, and to attain 
‘that end begin by not rendering to our old 
friend Cesar the things that are Caesars, we can 
conceive nothing more natural than that Cesar 
should have recourse to the ordinary penal appli- 
ances. In this case, for instance, nothing can be 
more obvious than the iniquity of proseribing par- 
ticular books, except, perhaps, the obligation of 
the foreigner, only admitted there by sufferance, 
to keep the laws or to avoid the country. Miss 
Cunninghame has brought her imprisonment on 
herself, and Hae gene much notoriety by the 
circumstance. e confess to feeling more pity 
than sympathy for her woes, and to the indul- 
gence of a hope, that, if she escapes this time, she 
will, for the future, bring her missionary efforts 
to another field, and not make law-breaking a 
preliminary to her pious labours. 


; ‘There remains one consideration that occurs to 
us on every occasion like the present, and that 
} makes ebullitions like Lord Shaftesbury’s, appear 
at once absurd and insincere. Italy, we suggest, 
,is not to be Protestantised by Miss Cunning- 
| hames ; Italy’s friends do not believe in Bunyan 


! 
{ 


the Protestant Alliance feel as an efficient instrument to gain her “civil and 
i . igations, to Lord Glarendon, ; religious liberty.” 
rienced as a di-., for the manly expression of, pious sentiments to. bigotry there and in England may, from time to 

the arrange- ; which he, ¢z-eficio,-gaye uttaranog last Wednes- | time; fatten on tales of contests between apostolic 


Italy may be disturbed, and 
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emales and tottering princes on questions per- 
rere to religion, oo cine will not be free, free 
to choose each man his faith, till she is free to 
choose her institutions. We shall begin to be- 
lieve in the sincerity of the Protestant Alliance 
when we find it co-operating with the Friends of 
Italy. Mazzini, backed by Lord Shaftesbury, 
would do something for his country ; we are quite 
sure that the Protestant Alliance and Miss Cun- 
ninghame never will. 





SECRET DIPLOMACY. 

Tnx Eastern question, suggestive of many ques- 
tions, must by this time have made the more re- 
flective of the people of England ask themselves 
who are their rulers, and whether, after all their 
vaunts of liberty, they are better off, in point of 
self-government, than their neighbours. What 
do we know of the affairs of Turkey and of our 

resent relation, as a country, to the Foreign 
Posters with whom we have authorized certain 
Diplomatists, little known to us, to deal? Lord 
Palmerston, the liberal member for Tiverton, has 
told us that he invites suggestions and will at all 
times listen, if not defer to the recommendations 
of his countrymen ; Lord Palmerston, the Dipto- 
matist, has not such confidence in our instincts or 
in our wisdom, and has illustrated the distinction 
which he draws between our acquaintance with 
Foreign and Domestic affairs, by postponing his 
applications for our advice till atime when re- 
fractory Cabmen, instead of wily Potentates, are 
the parties dealt with in his department. He, 
and his colleagues, rapturously cheered by flankey 
burvesses, are talking out-of-doors liberalism and 
reforms of the Sewerage, as if England ignored 
the universe and had no higher destinies than to 
become a model of parochial excellence, and no 


greater duty than to keep her citizens ignorant | 
and healthy. Lord John Russell, who approved | 


of the Queen’s superintending Lord Palmerston’s 
despatches, is considered to be more confiding : 
for he, vindicating the honour of his country and 
the determination of the Cabinet, talked pompous 
platitudes at Greenock about England's position, 
and declared her ready, with a well-spurred war- 
horse, to go forth with a Brumm’gum “ Ha! ha!” 
if she could by no possibility avoid it. Mr. Glad- 
stone, who was well drawn, and who has written 
in times past very considerable liberalism to his 
present Chief, was more mincing. He would not 
commit hiinselfto anything except an assurance 
that his colleagues were “ wise and eminent men,” 
and a compliment to the people on their “ thought- 
fully confiding in their rulers.” So far, this is all 
we know of the “astern question.” A self- 
governing people, a commercial people, and a great 
Power, know only that Diplomatists are mysti- 
cally arrauging their destinies, and that their gra- 
cious Queen, but not their beloved Houses of 
Parliament, is probably controlling the tendencies 
and correcting the mistakes of the joyal nobleman 
who is her,—and they say, our,—Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. We have for some time been in 
possession of this information. 

At one time it was hoped that Mr. Layard,— 
Ex-under Secretary of State—smarting at the 
government’s neglect of his claims, and knowing 
enough of Nineveh to be conceived,—by some 
extraordinary process of reasoning — intimate 
with, Constantinople, would penetrate the mys- 
tery and set the people and the Stock kx- 
change at rest. Independent members, rever- 
encing an ex-official and a travelled liberal, post- 
poned their anxieties and awaited, week after 
week, the explanations which the author of the 
great book on marbles and mummies was to start. 
At length the questioning, and what must be 
called the answering, came; a full house, repre- 
sentatives of the people, listened. They heard 
contentedly a shambling interrogation, and, still 
smilingly, a shuffling reply. Since then they 
have drawn their predictions from the morning 
papers, and diverted their doubts by grouse-shoot- 
ing. Diplomacy, they know, is a secret and a 
gentlemanly craft. They are too well-bred to 
interfere with it; and there certainly is an apo- 
logy for their acquiescence in the indifference of 
their constituencies, 

To us it seems that this staring, guidnunc way 
of looking at a great question, this submission to 
an entire dependence on the wisdom and upright- 
ness of a bureau is an absolute symptom of national 
decline. We cannot understand a free people 
being less interested in the relations of their 
country than a constitutional Queen, nor under- 
stand why, when diplomatists can safely bow to 


omnavabant a cena ES 


] 
the interference of a royal mistress, they cannot 
also give ear to the voice of an educated nation. 
| They are not merely the servants of courts and 
|eabinets. They are, according to our national 
self-delusion, the servants of the poople. Ag ser-4 
' vant, they should be ble : and we forget, 
what they full well remember, that secrecy is irte- 
| sponsibility. It is, however, ourown fault. Eng- 
land has lost her solicitude for everything that 
| does not visibly affect her interests, and blinded 
by selfishness as well as ignorance, knows not 
what her own interests are. She has but one 


stolid ignorance, that there is found a farmer Gra- 
ham in that negghbourhood te defend the old black 
ditch, and t@ assert some right which he has in its 
passage thgough those groundé. Jt is moral as 
c)Lés mpterial filth tigt we have suffered to re- 
Poss and we arp wo dergorry the punishinent. 
Nag is Karmet Grakbam alone. It has been re- 
marked that cholera, as well as typhus, plague, 
and other pestilences, which are less feared because 
they are more familiar, although more fatal, take 
centres in those parts of our towns that are 
the most crowded with the poor and ignorant, 





principle—that war is to be avoided; but one ob- 


ject—the acquisition of wealth ; and what have | to such rules o 


Under some es necessity, we blindly adhere 
law making and public polity as 


these te do with the advances of distant despotisms | pre-sapyposed the necessary existence of very poor 


and the eraft of secret diplomacy! Hereditary 


| monarchs may be anxious to maintain a useful, or 
‘a proud position, in the world’s eyes ; a ce:mfort- 
able people requests and leaves sod to save its 
| Queen, and valuing its ee Fg of independence 
only as a means of being idle, forgets that the 
| estate has been entailed, and asks, if pressed, 
What terity has déne for it? Diplomacy 
| sitinpie, diplomatiots Pp » and courts are 
well pleased ; the people on, enquiring into 





persons in the midst of wealth; and we have 
deferred the task of enlightening the ignorant on 
the laws of divine government until We can settle 
the exact form in which we shal] mingle with 
practical instruction a particular instruction on 
“the Three Persons,” or the accurate ¢Xp/anation 
| of * Baptismal grace.” We have, it is true, made 
| Ne progress whatever towards settling these very 
; Tecondite questions, The more we eX@Wine, the 
| more we differ; on the other hand, w¢ A@ve made 






| the use of the collective wisdom, understanding | Some progress, Bot in arriving at final Causes, but 
; that the Eastern Question is important, and being ; in understanding the march ef the Jaws which re- 
| informed that the Earl of Clarendon manages that culate lites Nevertheless we postpome the duty of 
, department. They will prime another indepen- enlightening the people upon these laws, which 
} dent member soon, and in February, if the exisis | We Leginto understand, and which are essential to 
| is over, we shall know what dangers we have been | our obedieuce under the divine rule, until we 
| running, and be able to guess what treacheries our , have settled how we shall teach those very obscure 

secret servants have been endeavouring to per-) pots, towards which we have not made the 


trate, and what further contributions Russia 

as made to the c ft of “ aceomplished facts.” 
Meanwhile the Cabinet is not divided; but 
amateur and talkative diplomatists say that 
| Turkey is to be. 


THE APPEAL AGAINST CHOLERA. 


Porrents which alarmed our ancestors were not 
‘always phantoms, Visitations of calamity have 
not always been wrongly called judgments. It 
often happens that the scepticism which first 


‘laughs at the portent, or denies the judgment, dis- | 


covers in the one a sign, and in the other the con- 
' sequence of infringing a law belonging to the code 
' which sustains the divine government of the uni- 
‘verse. It happened a week or two back, that a 
girl in Berlin placed her candle near to the spout 
of a puinp, and she was horror-stricken by a sud- 
den gush of flame, apparently from the midst of 
the water, as though she had set fire to the stream. 
' A local writer observes, that if such an occurrence 
had happened two centuries back, all the Jews 
in the place would have been tortured, for having 
‘poisoned the springs, and cursed the city with 
cholera. It is probable, also, that they would 
have been fined for that offence, and thus the ex- 
chequer would have benefited through the sup- 
posed infliction upon the people. For it was 
always the most refined species of torture for the 
Jew to squeeze money from him. Fifty years 
back probably the story would have been denied, 
as incredible, and the girl would have been 


slightest progress in comprehending ourselves, 
| For that perverse transposition of duties we are 
) undergoing a judgment in the shape of the visita- 
tion which is now upon us, 


; It is mot only in por neighbourhoods that 
) pestilonee appears to lodge and flourish with a 
| peculiarly favourable development; there are 

spots alse in better parts of the town which have 
been visited in a similar manner. We say that 
there is an appearance of “eaprice” in this course 
of the pestilence; but there is no caprice in the 
laws of nature. There is a reason for it, perhaps 
a reason not very difficult to discover. It has 
been suggested in more than one of these cases, 
that the site which appears so peculiarly un- 
healthy is an old burial ground, in some instances 
the burial ground where people were interred in 
the time of the plague. Here the soil, however 
long decomposed, has been preserved as it were in 
an enclosnre ; and as a grain of musk will diffuse 
its sensible particles for an indefinite period, so the 
many grains of corruption here impacted are ever 
diffusiug a noxious atmosphere. Where there are 
not avy of these traditional repositories of cor- 
ruption, there are depositories of another kind. 
Houses,—nay, we suspect whole rows, or even dis- 
tricts, are built upon swampy ground, where the 
infirm earth has been strengthened by throwing 
in rubbish, the rubbish often comprising corrup- 
tible refuse. Here again a compost is laid down 
to be for ever a storehouse of pestilence for those 
who are miserable enough to live above it. Not 


‘laughed at for her delusion. In the present day \ only this has been done, but it is doing at the 


we look a little deeper, and discover the source | present moment. 


of the flame in some buried corruption, which | 


There is in the suburbs of 
mdon & pond lying upon “eligible” buildin 


sends up hydrogen gas with the water; and we | ground; it has been suggested that this pend 
discover in the filthy neglects of a community, | shoald be drained, but the commercial views of 
how it has been stirring up for itself the sourcesof the person in possession are different ; he pro- 
disease. It is not always that hydrogen gas pre- | poses to fill it in with rubbish—to make a mash 
sents itself exactly in the proportion to take fire, | of refuse, corruptible or not, in this pond, and 
but it can he detected by the senses brooding over | then to build human habitations upon it! To us, 
many a collection of stagnant water, and pointing Who have been taught to watch the laws which 
to the existence of gases even more noxious to | regulate health or death, this act appears an im- 
human life. ious defiance of divine laws; and surely the 
If we break the laws by which life is sustained, | Judgment will follow: the habitations will be the 
we shall be punished for it—there is no escape | ubode of premature death. - Nor is it only these 
from that sentence. If we construct society, and | mercenary traders who are at fault: their respon- 
the homes in which society lives, in such manner | sibility is shared by society, by the Legislature, 
that we leave in existence, or create, brutal igno- | by Ministers who know better and yet connive at 
rance, mercenary disregard of the welfare of others, | these social crimes. 
crowding of the poor, and accumulations of domes- When the visitation comes upon us, we are 
tic filth ; and if, above all, we regard these defi- | panic-stricken ; we run helplessly to the public 
ances of sense and duty with indifference, then we | officers, whom we have reviled for “ centralising” 


harden ourselves into disobedience against the 
laws which cannot be broken with impunity, and 
the judgment comes upon us in the shape of 
cholera. This is only a description of what we 
have actually been doing; nor . we awake to it 
for the first time, The great black ditch which 


their power; we rush into church to offer u 
prayers fo be delivered from a punishment which 
we have incurred by our own disobedience. That 
is not the spirit to meet the infliction. The 
punishment we must undergo, and we shall under- 
go it the less terribly to ourselves, if our spirit do 


runs through the low grounds at Battersea, has | not succumb under the burden. If we have any 
been black and noisome year after year. It lias | reliance it must be in those laws which we have 
| beem denounced many times; but besides leaving | infringed. If we have any help to ask, the peti- 
that ditch as a riotorious conduit of pestilence. we | tion must be presented in the form of our own en- 


‘have left the population in a condition of such } lightened industry to restore the free working of 
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the divine laws. If we are to have any release it 
must be by conforming in act to the divine rule, 
end making ourselves the instrument to carry 
forth the laws by which alone we ean live. [ff 
love of Iuere, indolence, complicity with igno- 
rance, or strife with erude opinion, make us con- 
tinue to neglect these laws, it is but the mockery 
of piety to pray that we may be exempted from 
the consequences, 

USE OF NATIONS TO STATESMEN, 
“Tire fatal incubus which weighs heavily on the 
foreign policy of your Government, is not so much 
love for the Czar, as fear and hatred of democracy. 
It would be vain to dissimulate that aristocracy 
and plutocracy, as leading elements, will always 
less fear the despot than popular liberty.” There 
is much truth in this assertion of Kossuth’s ; 
although its truth was, perhaps, more evident 


some months back, than it is now. ye a | 
there is no present fear of democracy in England. 
The quietude of the country, the general slum- 


bering of political subjects, has not only lulled 
the energies of the working classes, but also the 
alarms of the Governing Classes. Nevertheless the 
feeling lies at the bottom of much that cramps the 
eneryies of our public men, To say the truth 
boldly, public men, who, in former times, used. to 
claim the support of the people, are now afraid of 
the people. 

it is not easy to understand the rationale of this 
fear, especially as applied to continental ‘politics. 
| here have ho doubt heen revolutions ; but, of all 
the revolutions effected within living memory, 
none have been so permanently deplorable, so san- 


eninary, so subversive, as the revolutions eon- | 


ducted by Absolutist sovereigns. The terrible 
upheaving of the French nation, at the close of 
last century, with all the confiseation of property 
and the terrorism that followed, eannot compare 
with the chronic rebellion, the swe eping contis- | 
cations of property, for the humble as well as the 
rich, and the constant destruction of life, carried 


although national in the movement that’ strove 
for it, was, by a waut of generosity in its actiye 
authors, an abridgment of the rights that it pro- 
fessed to confirm, The bedy of the people aided 
the middle class and the liberal leaders, in obtain- 
ing the Reform Bill; the Liberal leaders re- 
sponded to that national movement, by granting 
the franchise to a /imited class, No wonder that 
the excluded class felt that they were a class, and 
that they, like the leaders, ceased to have faith in 
the existence or influence of the whole nation. 
Nevertheless the virtue has not gone from the 
English people. It has been remarked that, out 
of Ireland, the Irish are industrious, and it vad 
be remarked that, out of England, the English 
people are once more national in their action, aud 
prompt to recover the freedom and self-govern- 
ment which they have lost at home. It was a 
national action in Canada, that gained for the 
colonists the fullest measure of enfranchisement 
and local self-government. It was the same move- 
ment, at the Pans of Good Hope, which defended 


the colony against convictism, and has secured to | 
it an English constitution—English after the | 


model of better times than now exist for England 
herself. The English people, therefore, still re- 
tains its thew and sinew, and its spirit, if only 
classes at home would cease to mistrust one 
another. This experience of what the natural 
| leaders of a people may do, by trusting the 
‘people and using the support of the people, d 

| serves to encourage our statesinen to. depart from 
| the narrow course of class government and secret 
| diplomacy, and to have some faith in the sym- 
| pathy and the help of nations. 


e- 


THE GRAVES OF A CITY. 
Tue disposal of the dead is difficult and delicate, 
People in grief are ever unreasonable, and it is 
with them we have to deal when we compass the 
patting away of a corpse. It may not be blame- 
able in lonely persons to cling foolishly to the 
body they once linked with loving thoughts 





on under the Absolute monarchs of Austria and and the most cold may feel with those who donot 
Naples. ‘They imprison thousands in dungeons, | like to see the form once cherished done away 
they confiseate property without merey, they | with speedily in a decisive way. But the whole- 
cause men to be slain by gun or gallows, or to! someness of our daily life demands in all cases 
pine away their lives in poisonous dungeons, by the quick and final remoyal of the body from 
wholesale ; and they continue to do so year after | the homes of the living. Our aim then should 
year ;—crimes which the worst of revolutions | be to effect the removal by an easy and effectual 
cannot excel, and to which republican rule, in| process —not forgetting the olden habits and 
any part of the world, within the present genera- | superstitious feelings of the people—but not un- 
tion, has presented not a parallel, but a contrast. | mindful of the more imperative necessity of caring 
Why, therefore, the lovers of order should fear | for the public health. It is nota small or narrow 
the people, and not these crowned atrocities, it | topic. The city of London has black and busy 
is difficult to understand. | streets, and life rushes through them daily all 

The more difficult, since experience, in our own | the year round ; but each year soine three thou- 
country, teaches us how wholesome and safe is | sud the citizens die in their houses, In many 
the reliance on an entire people. We have some | cases the dead bodies are kept too long. 


the word “ democracy,” since it signifies a prin- | the “ cast off garment” of their friend, and tbe 


ciple which tends to separate men into classes. | poor have the same feeling, and a wish to post- | 


Properly speaking there is no democracy, in an | pone the burial “until next Sunday.” In all 


ps 
The | 
reluctance to employ, so freely as many writers, | wealthy keep them from a reluctance to part with | 


exclusive sense, where the whole body of the na- 
tion has its full influence upon its own govern- 
ment, and upon the conduct of the State towards 
other States. All the supreme victories of opinion. 
gained in this country, have been gained neither 
in the name nor for the benefit of a class. Magna 
Charta could not have been won by the Barons, 
if they had not been supported by the people ; 
and the best enactment in that statute, which se- 
cures for every man trial by his peers, makes no 
distinction of class. That Bill of Rights, which 
secures many rights for the English people, and 
has been the great statute of our liberties, secures 
its benefits, without limitation to any particular 
classes. 

It could not have heen attained by the country 
gentlemen—the Hampdens and Cromwells, who 
were the officers of the long contest which re- 
sulted in its ratification, if they had not been sup- 
ported by the great body of the people ; nor could 
the people have recorded that statute without. the 
leadership of the Hampdens and Cromwells in the 
field, and of a Somers in the Council and the 
Cabinet. ‘These measures have been attained by 
national means, and for national advantage. . 

If we, in England, have learned to fear the 
means by which we achieved our own greatness, 
perhaps it is because we have ceased to fill the 
measure of the armour which we made for our- 
selves. We have shrunk to something Jess than 
the liberties secured to us by the Bill of Rights. 
Feeble and partial statutes subsequently past have 
abridged the rights which that great statute se- 
cured. Our latest grand political achievement, 


cases this delay of burial is bad—but in cases of | 
contagious disease it is positively the manufacture 
of ready made death. It is hard to persuade the 
ignorant of this. In Lambeth the other day some 
low Irish friends of a person dead of cholera 
would not suffer the removal of the corpse, 
although infection was sure to spread through the 
neighbourhood. And this flagrant impropriety is 
repeated in many localities in a form more or less 
mitigated according to the intelligence of the 
people. It is calculated that at any moment you 
may say while walking through “ the city,” 
“ There are now thirty or forty corpses lying in 
the rooms where living persons spend the at fon 
day.’ The corpses of the poor are closed up in 
thin coffins, and a week is the average term of 
retention. “ Beside them in their sleep, before 
them at their meals,” is the corpse—not inactive 
for it actually deals deadly poison around. More 


reminds the people of death by slowly killing 
them on the spot. It was thought a terrible thing 
in the Latin tyrant to bind together the living and 
the dead—but if necessity and bad laws do that 
to-day, in the city, the reality is as fearful for us 
as it was in days of old. 

A public officer has drawn up a plan designed to 


serious than the skeleton at feasts of old, for it | 


| 
'tonous rows of plain head stones, the burial- 
ground of one hundred acres will be diversified 
with mounds, trees, walks, and varied monuments. 
It is also intended that the body acting as a Burial 
Board should undertake the conveyance of the 
corpses by rail to this cemetery outside the city, 
and include in one charge for the grave the price 
of such service, Through this agency by 
proper tact, the authorities could compass the 
nally burial of the dead. Decent buildings for 
religious rites would also satisfy the superstitions 
of the people, and reconcile friends to the busi- 
ness-like removal of the body by officials. The 
projector of this plan is Mr. John Simon, a gen- 
tleman of rare intelligence and public merit. 
There is great need of an institution on this 
plan. Cholera corpses are so dangerous, that for 
them alone we require an organization for the 
timely burying of the dead out of our sight. But 
the details of the system will be minute and com- 
plicated in the earrying out. To find out and put 
down all the corpses of the citizens will require a 
minute loeal agency, having a nice sense of the 
delicacy of the duties. To make the citizens pro- 
perly bury their own dead would be the best eys- 
|tem. Jt would* suit the public es of the 
| country, and habituate the people to useful 
| edueation, the doing of their own work, No 
| nensense, however, must be allowed. If an En- 
| glishman is a fool, his house is not his castle. If 
| any citizen keep a corpse too long, his rights asa 
| man must be put down, that the neighbours may 
| not suffer hut. It would reconcile the poor ve 
| much to this encroachment on their bad, but old, 
| habits, if there were the same law for the rich and 
| poor. Even if a body is covered up in a well- 
sealed coffin, one rule should be enforced, and its 
deposit in the ground compelled within a fixed 
number ef days. Touching the construction of 
| the burial ground, hints might be taken from the 
| Neeropolis of Glasgow, built with varieties of 
| architecture, on the side of a steep hill, and thus 
| easily drained, while the airiness of the elevation 
gives to the usual associations of the grave a 
| thoughtfulness, having less of pain and more of 
| resignation. ‘The Roman Catholic cemetery at 
| Cork, with its flower-grown graves and pretty 
| little tombs, is also not uupleasing. 

Akin to a sanitary and convenient system of 
| burial is the question of funeral processions. Good 
| taste should cut short theirextent and pomp. It 
| isa habit, induced by human envy, that reserves 
| for death its loudest tribute of respect. The friend 
| to whom we seldom spoke a kind word, is fol- 
| lowed to the grave with an expensive show; and 
| we speak his praise when he is no longer our eom- 
| petitor. When Peel lived, Whig politicians were 
| reticent of their admiration ; when he could be no 
| longer “sent for,” they praised him to the skies. 

This morality has led to our long trains of funeral 
| followers, A man whose marriage, or other happy 
event of life, we scarce attended to, is honoured at 
| his death by a crowd of friends, free to confess his 
virtues. In Germany and France, weddings and 
christenings are made more of than with us, and 
| the good fellowship of the people is thus happily 
| shown. We reserve our resources to come in at 
the death. Why should we thus honour the sur- 
render of life? Why celebrate with any show 
| the fact that a man has gone away, and is actually 
| worthless? And why should living and livel 

people be bored with slow bodies of blaek people 
treading along suburban pathways, or stopping 

our highways with gloomy coaches? When a 

man is active and useful amongst us, let us Jove 
| and honour him ; but when he leaves the house 

of his body, let us look on it as coldly as on any 

house “ to let,” where once we dined and chatted 

around a pleasant table, with a friend still living 
, in our memory, although we see him not. 





| 





| LORD CLARENDON BELIEVES IN SPAIN 
AGAIN! 


Tere is one country whose relations towards our 
own have been but too notorious. Spain has ac- 
cepted from us a monarch, national independence, 
' political freedom, loans of money, loans of armies, 
| and friendly aid of other kinds. She has promised 
to reciprocate our friendliness—to pay us, to help 
us in suppressing the slave trade, and in short to 


destroy this evil. To each corpse he would give | be our friend, our ally. She Aas herself traded in 
twenty-eight square feet of ground for twenty | the smuggling of slaves; her court has profited 
years. In twenty years a corpse has quite turned | by the fees of that illicit commerce; our officers 
to common earth, and a new body may be put | have been insulted by her officers. She has 
into the grave. As sixty-four thousand London | broken her word in the court, on ’Change, at sea, 


citizens die in twenty years, sixty-four thousand | and has marked her bad faith more especially on 
graves will be required: and instead of the mono- | the coasts of that island which her Minister begged 
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our Government to guarantee to his court, even 
arainst the disaffection of the colonists. _ When 

uestioned on the subject lately in Parliament, 
Lord Clarendon confessed that Spain had broken 
her treaty pledges, and that Cuban Governors had 
profited by her bad faith; but, he said, the Mi- 
nistry of General Lersundi had promised better 
behaviour in future, and he claimed credit for the 
reformed intentions of Spain. 

Since that claim we have had two examples of 
Spain and her conduct towards England: a piece 
of ground has been given, after forty years’ en- 
treaty, in which England may bury away her 
dead like dogs; and the slave trade is kept up in 
Cuba with as much activity as ever. 

Lord Clarendon appears to be a Minister doomed 
to express his trust in foreign potentates, only to 
prove the extent of his credulity at the expense 
of his sagacity. Very early in the Turkish affair 
he declared that the word of the Emperor Nicholas, 
in disclaiming his intention of aggression on Tur- 
key, was suficient. Lord Clarendon has had six 
months’ experience, and he is accused of again 
making experiments in reliance on the Russian 


Emperor. He has declared his faith in Spanish 
good intent, with what practical result we have 
seen. Under these circumstances it is that we 


learn the existence of a curious report in Madrid. 
We are told by a correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle that “M. Calderon de la Barca 
had come to some understanding with Lord 
Clarendon on various matters in which English 
interests are concerned.” This is alarming. We 
do not like this “understanding” between our 
mysterious Minister and the Minister of a Power 
which alternates between begging and repudia- 
tion. If “ English interests” are concerned, why 
not state out before Englishmen the nature of the 
arrangements that are made? England should un- 
derstand the “ understandings” by which she is to 
be pledged. But the report is chiefly interesting 
to us as suggesting how diplomatists, English and 
Spanish, are disposing of national interests at the 
expense of all countries, as if they were personal 
matters. 


GENERAL HAUG'S AUSTRALIAN 
EXPEDITION. 


) 
Ovr readers will be glad to hear that General 
Haug, whose proposed expedition to examine the 
northern part of Australia we explained in our 
number of 11th June last, has succeeded in obtain- 
ing the most important assistance towards the ac- 
complishment ot that project. The Treasury has 
consented to make a grant of £2500 for his ex- 
penses. Nothing, we think, can be more credit- 
able to everybody concerned than the result of 
this affair. Having proved his zeal and ability in 
the service of his Sovereign, having subsequently 
proved a deeper political conviction and a frank 
sincerity in the service of European freedom, 


Ernest Haug has now, in the present doubtful | 
state of public affairs, transferred his keen intel- | 


lect, his good heart, and vigorous constitution, to 
the service of practical science. He has received 
material help from the Geographical Society, and 
especially from Sir Roderick Murchison, the 
president, who has not only lent that easily given 
thing, his countenance, but has taken much per- 
sonal trouble to bring about an enterprise mani- 
festly so beneficial to science, and especially to 
science as applied to the welfare of important 
communities. The Duke of Newcastle has under- 
stood his true mission as a minister, and instead of 
limiting himself to that signal exercise of his 
power, the conferring upon our most important 
colonies the crowning measure of their free consti- 
tutions, has now, moreover, placed his seal upon 
a proposition to extend the scientific knowledge of 
our colonial dependencies. In this he emulates 
the intellect of Jefferson, who combined the ablest 
administration, the most statesman-like faculty 
for organizing constitutions, with an enlightened 
patronage of scientific discovery. 

It is expected that General Haug will set out 
upon his expedition in the beginning of November, 
for Singapore, whence he will proceed to the 
northern coast of Australia. The most active 
steps are taken to complete the arrangement of 
the expedition within the few short weeks allotted 
to the task. But the same energy which has been 
shown in bringing the proposition to its present 
successful stage, ensures the completion of the 
preliminaries as well as the vigorous prosecution 
of eg real work on the untrodden lands of Aus- 
tralia. 


A JUDGE’S IDEA OF A JUDGE. 


WE were mistaken in supposing that Mr. Norton 
would not perceive the impolicy of adding to his 
voluminous works on the subject of his own ma- 
trimonial vicissitudes: he has written another 
letter, professing to be an answer to Sir John 
Bailey. Into this letter we shall not enter; we 
have one sole remark to make upon it. He ex- 
plains that he appointed Sir John arbitrator be- 
tween himself and his wife; Sir John being, to 
use his own expression, “ my sole legal adviser.” 
After that appointment Sir John “continued for 
a short period to have my implicit trust and con- 
fidence, and I at that time wrote him several 
letters of the most private nature.” These letters 
have subsequently been printed, and they consti- 
tuted evidence on the other side; but into that 
point again we do not enter, except to observe 
that Mr. Norton avows having written letters to 
the arbitrator, in whom he reposed his own im- 
plicit trust and confidence, in the expectation that 
they would be kept private, and apparently under 
the supposition that they were to be treated as 
friendly communications. Mr. Norton then saw 
that the arbitrator had become “ completely infa- 
tuated by a beautiful and talented woman ;” an 
influence, certainly, which it is not competent to 
us to deny on abstract grounds, for we remember 
the rule which is said to have prevailed in the 
Areopagus. “My intercourse,” says Mr. Norton, 
“with Sir John Bailey then terminated.” Down 
to this point Mr. Norton had believed “ my sole 
legal adviser” to be also “ my friend;” a phrase 
used in a manner which implies vexation that Sir 
John no longer acted as might have been expected 
from “my sole legal adviser” and “my friend.” 
We must remember that this implied complaint 
is levelled at a person whom Mr, Norton had at 
all events permitted to assume the office of judge 
between himself and wife. 

The extraordinary light thus thrown by Mr. 
Norton upon Mr, Norton’s view of the judicial 
position is rendered the more surprising when we 
remember that he is himself a judge, and has to 
decide in questions between husband and wife 

The method in which Mr. Norton acquired his 
position may perhaps account for the apparent 
discrepancy between his occupying it and his en- 
tertaining such views. He had been in possession 
of an office which it was proposed to abolish, and he 
resigned it when he became assured that he should 
obtain another by favour of Lord Melbourne. 
From Mr. Norton’s own account of the affair, it is 
evident that in this delay to surrender the con- 
| demned office, unless he should have a substitute, 

and in accepting as a provision to himself a posi- 
tion entailing judicial responsibilities, he regarded 
himself as not stepping beyond the bounds of cor- 
| rect regard to his own interests. The public will 
perhaps sce reason to regret that offices involvin 
judicial responsibilities should ever be canteen 
with reference to the necessities of a private indi- 
vidual, instead of being reserved for those men alone 
| who are especially suited for the service, Somme 
men, during the many years of occupying such a 
position, under whatever circumstances they 
might have entered it, would have rendered them- 
selves competent to the duties: Mr. Norton’s let- 
ter, complaining that the judge, in the case of 
himself and his wife, no longer acted as might 
| have been expected from ‘ my friend,” is dated 
on the 23rd of September, 1853. 
| EES ST 
THE BARBARIAN TURK AND THE “ ORTHODOX" 
| CHRISTIAN. 


Ovr vigilent French 


has the 
conduet 


contemporary, La Preser, 
folowing just and well-timed tribute to the 
of Turkey as a contrast to that of Russia the “ orthodox,” 
and even of her western allics, the ‘‘ civilized” I’owers, 
Daily powerful journals in the Russian interest are stigma- 
tizing Turkey as “ barbarian,” ‘‘ savage,” “infidel,” and 
those officious instruments of Russia who are agitating for 
a Christian Greck-Empire—the pet idea of the Czar 
searcely Jess unmeasured in their vituperations against the 
| patriotic Mussulman, in the fever of their admriation for 
| those ideal Athenians who so deftly unite the practice of 
highwaymen with the theory of constitutional govern 
ment. 

“The noble conduct” (says the Pre«s) “ of the man 
population has net perhaps been sufficiently held up to our 
admiration. Turkey is at this moment traversing the most 

| critical trial that a State can experience, and yet since last 
March—for the last six months—there has not been a symp 
tom of disorder, not a single outbreak, not an insult ayainst 
the freedom of Christian worship. A population ardent, 
intense, bigoted, let it be said. in its faith, attacked as it 
is in its religion and in its patriotiem, has conformed with 
an admirable unanimity, if we may believe the confession of 
even semi-official Austrian journals, to the recommendations 
of generous toleration which have emanated from the Sultan. 








This result is at once an honour to the nation and the go 
verument What more or what better Jd have been 
dome by any strong government, any wt = povernment 


placed at the head of a Cathol 
tian population ™ 


Protestant, or Greek Clute 


GRAND “Ooo” DRETAT 


Tue solution so often expecte! by our traders may come 
now that a Conference net at 
Bt. Petersburgh ( onatan Linoge, 
buat at Edinburgh demoustravion 
are to be Mr. Cobden, Mr Miall, and Mr. Linghs 
of them a match for I’'rince Gorteschako® The modem 
Athens may bring forth some new notion of protecting the 
Greek Church, and befriending ite orthodex Osar but it was 
not an old Seotch halt to preach peace to an outraged nation 
Turkey, too, has its border land, and jie “land delatesbie,” 
and a Peace Conference at Edinburgh wil) have as little heed 
on the Danube asa Brahmin's sigh for peace would have had 
from Robert the Bruce 


for Peace 
View at 


the heroes of the 


ie te meet 
at 
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Open Council, | 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALI OFINIOWS, FOWRVER EXTREME, 


ARF ALIOWED AN EXPRESRION, THE FDITTOR SPUMBBARILT 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSINLE FOR NowE | 


era r hie adv« t 


MiILton. 


THE MORMONITES IN SOMERSETSHIRE 


(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Sin,—The extraordinary success of Mormoniem in 
Wales has within the past few weeks tempted the 
intrepid followers of Joe Smith to hazard a visit to 
the highly “evangelical” town of Weston super- 
Mare. The treatment which they have received 
here may be taken, I believe, asa very fair sample 
of what has been meted out to them elsewhere in 
England. 
meetings, in illustration of the extent of human 
credulity and ignorance, as of the vindictiveness 
and tyranny of the unchristianized heart im mat- 
ters of difference in religious belief, 1 shall, with 
your permission, trouble your readers with a bref 
outline of one or two Mormonite gatherings. 

Three or four Sundays ago I was induced bya 
friend to go and hear a discourse announced to be 
delivered in the open arr, by a gentleman con- 
nected with the sect called the Plymouth Brethren, 
He was to hold forth at his usual place on the 
Lower Esplanade. By some means, however, ac- 
cidental or otherwise | have not learnt, when I 
reached the spot it was found that the Mor- 
monites had stolen a march upon our Christian 
brother, and had succeeded in stealing away from 
him not only his pulpit pedestal, but the greater 
part of his pious orthodox hearers. The Mor- 
monite for sometime passed muster execedingly 
well, and with Bible in hand, found shelter and a 
quiet hearing through the mistake of his audience. 
Passages substantiating the latter-day order of the 
priesthood, were descanted upon with fluency, and 
saving a shower of grammatical blunders with con- 
siderable power for one who had never darkened 
the portals of priestly Oxford or Cambridge. The 
apostle having at length sufficiently, as he imagined, 
strengthened the gullibility of his auditory, pro- 
ceeded to tell them that he had been visited by an 
angel from God, who had directed him to go torth 
and preach the Gospel, and also wmong the faithful 
to cure diseases. 

Here an indescribable torrent of ridicule and 
abuse followed this announcement : ladies poked 
the apostle with their parasols; indignant breféren 
foamed at the mouth with righteous indignation ; 
and a score of voices in vain sought to be heard 
amid the noise and tumult of the evangelicals, 
Attempt after attempt was made by the poor Mor- 
monite to proceed with his discourse, till at last 
Captain Hewitson, chivalrous in the pulpit as in 
the field, succeeded in giving a death-blow to the 
day’s proceedings at Weston, by sending these 
“avents of the devil” helter-skelter to the bottom- 
less part of the bottomless pit. 

During the week following this exhibition ru- 
mours were rife that a second visit of the Mor- 
monites would take place on the ensuing Sabbath, 
The town was declared in a state of siege. 
Tracts, those powerful auxiliaries in fighting the 
battle of the sects, were freely distributed. Don- 
kies and donkey-drivers were alike put in requisi- 
tion to awat the conflict. And when Sunday ar- 
rived nothing could exceed the enthusiasm which 
the Plymouth Brethren especially manifested, 


As some interest may pertain to these 
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About three o’clock each party made their appear- 
avee on the Esplanade, and each began their 
harangues at a short distance from each other, the 
Mormonites having by far the greatest number of 
hearers. As before the Bible was made the text 
book, and to many minds present the peculiarity 
of the doctrines divulged was, we believe, scarcely 
recognised. The name of Joe Smith was never 
mentioned except by the crowd, who ever and anon 
kept voeiferating questions respecting his wives. 
Then would follow a shower of stones and burrs, 
till%at last the latter stuck so thick upon the 
wpostle’s head that he became the subject of con- 
siderable fun and merriment. A milkman passing 
forced his way into the crowd, and out of the lid 
of his pitcher asked him to drink, which the poor 
Mormonite good-naturedly declined. During the 
intervals of such scenes a few words only were 
audible, and were invariably followed by ve 
hement exclamations of “ blasphemy, impostor, 
thief, liar,’ or sueh like coarse expression, The 
persecution and vile treatment of the men became 
such that I could no longer quietly remain a spec- 
tator. ‘I'wo policemen and one or two constables 
were quietly looking on, T accosted them, and in- 
quired why they suffered such disorderly proceed- 
ings; these Mormonites as preachers were entitled 
t) their protection. Interference was followed by 
insult and abuse, till at last the brass-buttoned and 
blue-eoated official, running as [ thought to their 
rescue, made his way into the crowd, and ruth- 
lessly pulled the unoffending Mormonite to the 
ground, Here a scuffle for a little ensued ; but on 
the production of a magistrate’s license to preach 
the policeman relinquished his hold, aud received, 
amid a storm of hootings and yellings, instructions 
to be present on the following Tuesday for the pur- 
pose of granting protection, The meeting broke 
up, the Mormonite promising to the crowd to bring 
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Scripture history setting forth God’s dealings with 
man, Among other things he stated that Enoch 
gathered together a people, which was flatly con- 
tradicted by a Plymouth brother. A considerable 
noise here ensued, and as usual ended with cries 
of “ Tell us about Joe Smith and the Mormonites.” 

“ If you will listen,” he said, “I will give you 
some information about ‘them. I have been with 
them, and worked with them, and knew Joe Smith 
personally, and knew him to be an upright and 
good man.”’ 

‘This announcement was followed by the greatest 
uproar and confusion, during which a drunken 
fellow, named Fry, rushed into the crowd, with a 
short pipe in his mouth, and exhibited his antics 
before the speaker, much to the annoyance of 
some and the amusement of others in the meeting. 

One or two other opportunities were given to 
the Mormonite to satify the curiosity of his excited 
hearers about Joe Smith, but nothing beyond a 
simple repetition of the above general statement 
could be elicited. 

Mr. Ball, of Taunton, a tall military-looking 
gentleman, afterwards succeeded in obtaining a 
hearing. He retorted upon the American for 
speaking of the want of liberty in England, advised 
him to come for the future with clean hands in 
making such an accusation. He next gave an out- 
line of the Book of Mormon, with several illustra- 
tions of the ignorance and profligacy of Joe Smith, 
which was received with unusual relish by the 
crowd, Ie said that Joe was himself wont to re- 
mark, “ If I don’t get drunk sometimes my fol- 
lowers will worship me.” 

A few other speakers, including the gallant Cap- 
tain already mentioned, had their “ say,” and the 
mob dispersed. ‘The Mormonites were followed 


bent on mischief; they kept up hooting, yelling, 





with him on the nightmentioneda disciple who being 
personally acquainted would be able to give every 
particular relating to his lord and master Joe Smith, 

In the interim, feeling curious to know some- 
thing of this latter-day worthy, and of his where- 
abouts, [ discovered that this intrepid apostle was 
no less than a tailor, named Jacob West, belonging 
to the quict village of Wrington, hitherto, and 
until now only celebrated by its local counexionwith 


such names as Locke and Hannah More, ‘To those | 


who may desire to know a little of the personality 


of Jacob | may state that he is a pleasant, sincere, | the purpose, 


meck-looking little man, about twenty-three years 


of age. Dressed as apostolic tailors ought to be, 


and making all sorts of noises, till at length tho 

lecturer and his friends were compelled to seek for 
| shelter in the Public Library, which being refused 
| they availed themselves of the protection of the 

police, but not before one of their party was 
| violently beaten in the street, They were escorted 
| by these functionaries across the boundary of the 
parish on the way to Worle, and report states that 
scarcely had the police left them when some vaga- 
bonds attempted to put the Mormonites—four in 
number—into sacks, which had been prepared for 
Failing in the attempt the American 
jand one of his comrades were seized, and rolled 
into the ditch adjoining the road ; on attempting to 


in a good suit of black clothes, and perfectly becom- | get out they were again instantly ducked. 


ing and complete in his ministerial costume, save | 
and except in the trifling affair of a black instead 
of awhite neckerchief. ‘The most noticeable pecu- 
liarity in his person is his long sleeky yellow hair, 
plentifully anointed with pomatum shining like a 
dollar, with the side locks carefully disposed behind 
the ear. ‘There were many points in his character 
most commendable, and [ confess it was no small 
sight to witness the little fellow, with an amiabi- 
lity, calmness, and forbearance worthy of a better 
cause, suffering quietly a torrent of abuse, insult, 
and wrong ; all, as he ignorantly and credulously 
supposed, for riyhteousness sake. Accompanying 
Jacob were two brothers, named Harris, of Worle, 
one a labourer, and the other John, I believe, a 
fisherman, late preacher among the Bible Christians 
in ths neighbourhood. - 
‘Tuesday evening’s meeting followed, which had 
been looked forward to with even greater curiosity 
than any former occasion. It proved almost a re- 
petition of previous meetings. ‘The promised cham- 
pion and quondam friend of Joe Smith, a Mr. 
Curtis, a citizen of America, duly made his appear- 
ance, and physically produced no inconsiderable im- | 
pression, In startture we should think he stood 
fully six feet high, proportionately well built, rather | 
under middle age, features well defined, forehead 
massive, underneath which twinkled a pair of ex- 
pressive black eves. Altogether from his counte- 
nance and general bearing we were quite prepared, | 
as were the crowd generally, for something un- 
usually grand. He commenced with uplifted 
hands, and a posture we could only tolerate in a 
great orator. But no sooner did he open his mouth 
than the sublime fell instantly into the ridiculous, 
.gll were doomed to disappointment. His gram- 
nde fit ffueral ignorance proved most deplorable, 
‘avheh, ti ty one was reminded of the fable of 
the’fox fe the masque shop. ‘ What a pity,” we ex- 
claimed witli-Reynard, “that so pretty a face should 
have so fitth’ ybrains!” He proceeded am dst | 
almost conétan§ interruption to speak on certain | 
passages of thé Bible, especially on that part of | 
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_ first article upon the “ Emperor.” 


Nothing daunted, however, we have heard on 
good authovity that these heroic disciples of the 
redoubtable Joe have promised another visit to 
Weston, when if their preaching continues to be 
rejected they will “shake the dust from their 
shoes,” and give the place up to the terrible judg- 
ments of the Almighty.” 

A few general observations touching these pro- 
ceedings may be offered, should they meet with 
your approbation, in your next number, by your 
obedient servant, A Specraror, 


THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPER—ITS USES TO 
THE WORKMAN. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Srr,—We have in Glasgow what is called an Atheneum 
Keading-room. The admission is only a penny. A 
long succession of rooms is occupied by readers. The 
place is supplied by a great variety of newspapers and 
magazines, and frequented by great numbers of 
persons. It is said to be the best conducted news- 
room anywhere, and it is always open on the Sunday 


| from ten in the morning till ten at night, and on this 


day it is literally crowded by persons who find Sunday 
their only opportunity of learning the news of the 
week. So great is the demand for the Leader, that 
three copies always lie upon the table, and when we 


have an article upon the “Emperor,” six copies are 


required, 
I was lately one of eight or nine persons who made 


an excursion on the seventh day up the banks of the | 


Tay. It was the first day upon which the early 
edition of the Zeader appeared in the town where I 
then was; and that number happened to contain the 
We sat in a group 
on a ledge of a rock, and one of us read the article to 
the others, very glad to find that public opinion in 
England is exerting itself to give working men a more 


| cheerful and useful Sabbath than they have hitherto 


had in Scotland. Since that time, articles have ap- 
peared in the Daily News and several London 


journals, upon the secular uses to which the Clyde has 


been put on Sundays. 


through the town by a disorderly rabble evidently | 


[Sarvgpay, 














I ean testify from the experience of my own working 
circle, that artisans are beginning to take the advice 
somewhere given by Mr. Thornton Hunt, of con- 
sulting the wages-market as the capitalist does the 
Share-list or the fluctuations of the Funds. The op- 
portunity of reading a newspaper on Sunday is of very 
great service to us. On Saturday night we are too 
tired, and on Monday morning we have to go to work, 
and on Sunday to read is our only chance. If, there- 
fore, as a workman, I do not know the state of the 
labour-market at home or abroad, if I miss the oppor- 
tunity of emigrating when I might improve my con. 
dition, or work for wages which will not support my- 
self and family, or remain out of employment in Scot- 
land when I might have work in England, I suffer 
pecuniarily and also religiously, for want, it may be, of 
reading the Sunday newspaper. I say I suffer “ religi- 
ously,” for no man can be religious in the best sense 
while he is poor and distressed. The poor man can 
only be religious negatively. He may be devout, but 
he can hardly be useful. A poor man can’t pei n 
works of charity, he can’t appear decently, he can’t 
preserve his home in comfort, he can’t educate his 
children properly, he can’t discharge the duties of a 
good citizen, and as for national spirit, whieh you say 
every citizen, however humble, ought to possess, 
poverty renders that almost impossible both as a 
matter of feeling and means. If, therefore, the 
Sunday newspaper, by giving me political and indus. 
trial information, enables me to avoid any of these 
evils, it enables a man to live religious in the best 
sense; therefore, a sound, faithful Sunday newspaper 
is t» him worth all the newspapers of all the days in 
the week. 

If you can do me the honour to insert this in your 
* Open Council,” I shall be obliged. 

Yours respectfully, Peart WItcox. 


AnotrHerR Ascent oF Mont Branc.—At nine o'clock 
on the morning of the 21st ult.., Mr. Albert Smith, Lord 
Killeen, Captain de Bathe, Mr. W. Russell, Mr. Bur- 
rowes, Mr. Jol Maegregor, Mr. Shuldham, Mr. Fanshawe 
and thirty-four guides, 1 -ft Chamonnix,and afterseven hourss 
walking, reached the Grands Mulets. There the night wa 
passed in @ hut constructed to hold twenty at the most. As 
early as one o'clock, Mr. Shuldham, Mr. Macgregor, and a 
string of twenty-three guides, proceeded to the summit by 
the light of the moon, the remainder of the party, who were 
to return to Chamonnix, making the solitudes of the snowy 
range to ring with three hearty British cheers. ; 

©The cold,” writes Mr, Maegregor, “ had not been of suffi- 
cient intensity to freeze the snow into the proper consistency 
for snpporting the feet. At each measured step, therefore, we 
sank nearly to the knees, and after about three hours of this 
tiriug process we attained the grand platean, where the 
effects of a rarified atmosphere begin to be felt by the traveller, 
Two of the gentlemen, who had kindly accompanied us 
during part of the night, now returned to their companions, 
| still jovially packed in the little hut, and Mr, Shuldham and 

myself, with our guides, continued the march, The night 
| was so perfectly clear, and the moonlight so bright, as to 
make the aid of lanterns superfluous. A large number of 
stars became visible, which could not be seen under other 
| circumstances ; aud when, about four o'clock, the east became 
| rosy with the ravs of the rising sun, the whole scene was at 
once awful and beantful. The passage of the Mur de la 
Cote was somewhat tedious, as nearly every step had to be 
cut by the axe in the ice, Here even the guides became 
| overpowered by the sleepy air of the great dome above us. 
Ont of thirteen persons only two did not succumb to this 
| potent influence. At ten o'clock I sat down on the very 
| summit, and soon afterwards Mr. Shuldham, whose uncon- 
querable pluck had sustained him through all the difficulties, 
attained the same height, though compelled by indisposition 
immediately to return, The Queen's health, and that of the 
| King of Sardinia, were duly pledged in champagne, drunk 
out of a leathern drinking-cup. We ate chocolate and prunes, 
the provisions most acceptable in those lofty places; but 
, Sleep rather than hunger seemed to prevail. The view was 
magnificent beyond description, Frem Lyons to Constance 
and Genoa all was clear. Beyond that a faint horizon could 
be distinguished, bounded by unknown monntains, but 
wholly unobscured by clouds, or even fog. After spending 
nearly an hour on the summit, eating the icicles, which, in 
the form of large cuttie-fish shells, coustitute the great dome 
of Mont Blane, the descent commenced. In five minutes, by 
| Sliding on the soft snow, we attained the spot which from 
' below was an hour from the top, and thu passing rapidly 
| over the ground, with the aid of our alpenstoks, we reached 
the Grand Mulets, and, tinaily, the valley below. ‘The bells 
rung & merry peal—we were Nos. 33 and 34 of those who 
had ascended Mont Blanc—then the cannon boomed, and the 
damsels of Chamounix presented bouquets. Seldom had 
there been so propitious an ascent; and, with Mr. Albert 
| Smith as chairman, the whole party sat down next day to an 
| excellent dinner in the open air, and with all the travellers 
| then in Chamounix, as admiring speetators of the very cha- 
| racteristic scene, The bridge was illuminated, the guns were 
| fired at intervals, the Englishmen made speeches, and the 
enides sang lugubrious songs. The moon looked on, too, 
brightly, but with a calm radiance ; and an immense soup- 
tureen full of capital punch was distributed among the 
| guests with an enlivening effect, Thus ended the last ascent 
| of the highest mountain in Europe; and I cannot conclude 
| this account of the proceeding without the observation, that a 
repetition of the enjoyment is within the reach of every one 
who has good weather, good guides, a good head, and suf: 
| ficient energy for a walk of twenty-four hours chiefly over 
deep snow, and without sleep.” 
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Lrreratcre, though more inactive than usual even at this “ dull 
season,” has, nevertheless, some agreeable prospects. Meanwhile 
cholera forms the great topic of conversation, and almost rivals hotel 
charges in epistolary inspiration of the public press. Every one who 

We may take 
occasion to give the simple rationale of one of those remedial means 


has a remedy to propound, propounds it as a panacea. 


almost universally prescribed, namely, warmth. 

It has long been known that sudden lowering of the temperature to 
It is also known 
that in cases of poisoning there is a remarkahle lowering of the tem- 
perature. Connecting these facts with the known diminution of tem- 
perature resulting from wounds, from diarrhwa, from cholera, Xc., it 
occurred to the celebrated physiologist, M. Brown Seqvarp, that 


a certain degree, causes death in all mammalia. 


diminution of temperature was in all these cases the proximate cause of 
death. He tested this hypothesis by experiment, and in the first vol. 
of Les Mémoires de la Société de Biologie, p. 102, the reader will 
find a communication he addressed to the society in July, 1849. We 
give briefly his results. He found that a dose of poison, which would, 
under ordinary circumstances, destroy an animal, was ineffectual, if 
the animal’s normal temperature could be maintained. Thus, a dose 
given to an animal, kept in an atmosphere of from cight to ten degrees 
centigrade (46 to 50 deg. Fahrenheit), destroyed it, in periods varying | 
from 4 to 48 hours. 
whose temperature was maintained by keeping it in an atmosphere of | 
98 to 30 deg. centigrade (82 to 86 Fahrenheit) did not take effect. | 
The animal survived. 
Not only did diminution of temperature in these cases, appear the 
proximate cause of death,—temperature being the only condition 


But a similar dose, given to a similar animal, 


which was varied in the experiments,—but M. Brown Sequarp proved | 
Nagi 
it in another way. | 


3RESCHET and others, that animals entirely covered with coatings of 


It had repeatedly been shown, by Masenpie, 


oil or varnish, which prevented transpiration, were invariably killed, 
poisoned, as it was supposed, by the substance eliminated from the 
Now M 
Brown Sequarp performed this experiment, varying the condition of 


blood, which could no longer pass away through the skin. 


temperature; and he found that, when kept in an atmosphere of 82 
deg. Fahrenheit, they invariably survived. These experiments de- 
monstrate the fact, that the diminution of temperature resulting from 
poisons and many other disturbances of the system, is the proximate 
cause of death. The reader therefore will understand the indispensa- 
ble necessity of attending to the maintenance of temperature on the 
very first symptoms of cholera, The physician will tell him to do so ; 


we have told him why. 





We were thought somewhat irreverent in speaking recently of the 
British Association as a réunion for twaddle and gossip, redeemed from 
utter frivolity by streaks of seriousness. 
and very interesting discussion takes place, it were idle to doubt; but 
in the sections that we look to with most interest, we are painfully 
struck with the poverty and laborious frivolity often displayed, In 
the last report, for instance, there occurs this specimen : 


That a great deal of serious 


“On a curious Exemplification of Instinct in Birds,” by the Rev, F, F. 
Statham.—The author commenced stating that his communication partook more 
of the nature of an anecdote than of any elaborate disquisition,—but that he ap- 
prehended that a great portion of the science of Natural History consisted in the 
careful collation of such anecdotes, with the inferences to which they naturally 
led. He made some references to the theory of the facial angle, as indicative of 
the amount of sagacity observable in the animal race—but expressed his con- 
viction that this theory was utterly at fault in the case of birds: many of those 
having a very acute facial angle being considerably more intelligent than others 
having searcely any facial angle at al!. Size also seemed to present another 
anomaly between the two races of beasts and birds—for while the elephant and 
the horse were among the most distinguished of quadrupeds for sagacity and 
instinet, the larger birds seemed scarcely comparable to the smaller ones In the 
possession of these attributes. The writer instance d this by comparing the ostrich 
and the goose with the wren, the robin, the canary, the pigeon, and the crow; 
and made some amusing allusions to the holding of parliaments or convocations by 
birds of the last species, while the ostrich is characterized in Scripture as the 
type of folly. The author then proceeded to describe in detail the particular case 
of instinct which formed the burden of his paper. It referred to the poisoning of 
two young blackbirds by the parent birds when they found that they could neither 
liberate them nor permanently share their captivity. The two fledgelings had been 


taken from a blackbird's nest in the garden of 8. Swonneli, bag , of Sarrey-square 
London, and had been placed in a room overlooking the garden in a wieker cage. 
For some time the old birds attended to their wants vimted them regularly, and 


fed them with appropriate food ; but at last, getting wearied of the task, or dexpair- 


ing of effecting their liberation, they appear to hav potsoned them They were 
both found suddenly dead one morning shortly after having been seen : guod 
health : and on opening their bodies, a smal! leaf—supposed to be that of S ia) 
nigrum—was found in the stomach of each. The old birds immediately dese rted 


the spot, as though aware of the nefarious deed befitting their name.” 


We are told that the reading of this paper “ded to the notice of 
several instances of instinct amongst animals.” but we are not told 
that any one present rose up to protest, in the name of zoology and 
common sense, against so preposterous and far-fetched an « xpl anation 
The facts are, that the blackbirds fed their young, and that one 
morning these birds were found poisoned ; and upon such a slight 
basis as this, we are asked to believe—Jst, that the parent birds had 
such high republican sentiments, that they thought death preferable 
to imperfect liberty, and, Brutus like, destroyed their offspring fora 


principle ; 2nd, that they knew the poisoning properties of the deadly 


nightshade ; and 3rd, that aware of the imperfect republicanism of 
“S. Swonnell, Esq., of Surrey-square, London,” which would induce 
him to look upon such ornithocide as criminal -or, to quote the reve- 
rend and learned reporter, “as though aware of the nefarious deed 
befitting their name,”"—the old birds immediat ly deserted the spot! 


Surely a simpler explanation would be, that they poisoned their fledge 


| lings hy mistake ; and their own disappearance would be cau ed -by 


their having poisoned themselves at the same time? At any rate, the 
explanation offered, and tacitly accepted by men calling themselves 
men of science, is worthy of a passing comment. 

Among the remarks which this aneedote drow forth. there is one so 
eminent in absurdity, that we paused in incredulity, and were slow to 
believe it possible that any one could utter such remarks in such a 
place, and not be called to order :— 


“Dr. Redfern drew attention to the distinction to > 


made between instinct, 
inte llige nce, and reason. 


Instinctive actions were de pendent on the nerve *, intel- 
jigenee on the brain, but that which constituted the peculiar qualities of the inind 
of man had no material organ.” 


‘This sentence is very remarkable. Instinctive actions bh ing de- 


pendent on the nerves is a novelty as great in physiology as in psy- 


Instinet is 
On the solar plexus? on the pneumo-gastrie? or the 


chology. And on what nerves does Dr. Reprern think 


{ 


dependent ? 


glosso-pharygeal? Instinct dependent on the nerves! What charm- 
ing precision in a man who draws attention to the distinetion between 
instinet, intelligence, and reason! Not satisfied with this novelty, 
Dr. Reprern tells us that intelligence is dependent on the brain : but 
he makes a distinction between intelligence and mind, and telle ys 
that the mind has no material organ, for which facet we ought to ie 
grateful, it being so entirely novel. Many men believe that the mind 
uses the brain as its organ, but we do not remember even the most 
rabid immaterialist maintaining that the mind had no material organ. 
In short, when we read such reports as these, we cease to wonder at 


the low state of biology in this country! 


POPE AND THE I8tu CENTURY 


The Poetical Works of A’ezander Pope. Edited by Ri 
traits and original designs. In four volumes. Vol. I. 


bert Carruthers 





Illustrated by por. 
Ingram, Cooke, and Co 
Tars promises to be both a cheap and excellent edition of the works of our 
great Satirist. It is designed to occupy “a middle place between the ex- 
pensive and elaborate editions of Warton, Bowles, and Roscoe, and those 
ordinary reprints in which no attempt is made to illustrate the text, and 
from which most of the author’s own notes are excluded.” The voluiye 
now published contains the life of Pope, by the editor, Mr. Robert on. 
ruthers; its careful compilation, impartiality, and literary merit, gi 
every hope of finding in him an accomplished editor. 

In reading over this Life we are again struck with the painful picture 
Literature presented during the whole of the 18th century, With abundant 
cleverness, there was an utter want of chivalry, a want of that delicacy of 
sentiment, earnestness of purpose, candour, and high nobility of tone, ] 


ves us 


: which 
is at any rate the ideal of our own period, as it notoriously was of the I7th 


century. When these 18th century authors are not distinctively black- 
guards, they are painfully and deliberately mean, spiteful, slander us, reck- 
less, and ungentlemanly, The way they lampoon each other from reckless 
love of mischief, or from irritability exasperated into malignity by the most 
trivial offences—the dirt and personality in which they indulge—the 
cowardly frauds under which they endeavour to shield themselves—their in- 
delicacy, which is not at all voluptuous, but purely indecent—and the low 
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tone of morality pervading not only their conduct of Literatere, but their 
views of it, as if, indeed, they had no conception of Literature being anything 
else than an arena for the display of wit, dexterity, learning, and personai 
spite,—all these traits mark but the Literature of the 18th century, cirenm- 
scribing it from the passionate, poetical, and thoughtful Literature of the 


17th century, and the conscious!y moral Literature of the 19th, Whatever 
may be said against our age, this much at least must be said for it, that 
Literature is looked upon as a thing noble and ennobling ; not as an amuse- 
ment only, but as a means of educating through amusement, as a means of 
expanding and directing the souls of our generation. 


Pope, who was the culmination of that literature, exhibits one and all of 
its viees. ‘he brightness and felicity of his talents need not here be in- 
sisted on; they ave familiar wherever the English language is read. But 
we must pause for a moment to point to those defects which he shared in 
common with almost all the writers of his age ; and besides those already 
noted, there is one which may be said to imply them all, implying as it does 
the absence of the very principle of chivalry—we mein his opinion of and 
treatment of women. It is worthy of note that the two greatest satirists of 
that age, Swift and Pope, both wrote degradingly of women, and both treated 
them with horrible selfishness, which was in each case repaid by untiring 


dev otion, 


guiltless of the infamy of having publicly flung filth and calumny upon the 
woman he had once loved. There is something inexplicable in Pope’s mean 
selfishness : after for a long while dallying with the two sisters, unable, ap- 
parently, to determine on a choice, and wishing certainly to preserve both 
to himself, he, not being of a polygamous turn of mind, forced ‘Teresa to con- 
sent to celibacy for six years, allowing her, meanwhile, an income of forty 
pounds a year,and by the time that period expired, he had settled his Pla- 
tonic preference on her sister. Now, explain this connexion how you will, 
nothing could rescue it from the charge of the basest selfishness, but its 
standing'as an isolated actin a generous, unselfish life, which Pope’s was 
not. Read by light reflected from the episode with Lady Mary its des- 
picable nature is evident. 

Lady Marvy may have used him ill. We do not see much evidence for 
such a supposition : she may have liked his wit and conversation, but, to 
judge from her letters, she never encouraged his passion—rather the reverse ; 
and although (if it be true that she did burst out into an immoderate fit of 
laughter when he declared his passion,) she behaved with cruel, and most 


. . } 
unwomanly levity, yet not even ¢hat, nor any other wrong she might have | 


done him, nor any sorrow she might have caused him, could ever justify 


his unmanly attacks upon her, “ The coarsest lines he ever wrote,” says | 


his biographer, “ and the most bitter of his personal attacks, were directed 
against the Jady on whom he had lavished every epithet of admiration and 
praise.” And the fact, significant of the absence of chivalry characterizing 
the age, and not therefore to be taken as an individual defect, is, that the 
man who notoriously committed this outrage on the woman he had loved, 


was not held up to public scorn for it, but was courted and admired, as jf 


the outrage were no more than the flagellation of a Curll, a Dennis, or a 
Theobald! It formed the topic of scandal, a bit of piquant gossip ; tickled 
the enemies of Lady Mary, and found admirers among lovers of satire for 
the venom of its sting and the polish of its verse ! 
tone of moral feeling pervading theage which to our age is revolting ? 

Mr. Carruthers has given us material for more moralizing in this agreeable 


volume, had we time and space to avail ourselves of it, for he paints a vivid | 


picture of Literature and its professors, But we can find room only for one 
specimen passage :— 


“The Homer subscription had brought the poet honour, wealth, and troops 


of friends. ‘The year 1714 may be considered as marking the commencement | 
It was the beginning of a decade of prose | 


of the gayest period of Pope's life. 
perous years, in which, through all circumstances, his spirit was sanguine, 
exultart, and defiant. 
hardened down into severe satire and ethics. 
enemies—tor he always supposed himself to be surrounded by a cloud of 
enemies—he could afford to smile at. His pen was the sword with which he 


had cut his way through the world, and it was bright and trenchant, ready | 
for any service, At first his good fortune seems to have transported him | 


into excesses foreign to his real character. He set up for a bon-vivant 
and rake—frequented the October Club and gaming-houses (but was never 
known to bet) -boasted of sitting till two in the morning over burgundy and 
champagne—and grew ashamed of business, Poor authors, of course, were 
his special aversion, Ile sketched plans and architectural designs with Lord 
Burlington; lounged in the library of Lord Oxford; breakfasted with 
Craggs ; talked of the Spanish war with the chivalrous Mordaunt, Lord 
Peterborough, the English Auadis ; or, in the evening joined in the learned 
raillery of Arbuthnot. With young Lord Warwick and other beaux-esprits 
he had delicious lobster-nights and tavern gaieties—how different from life 
in Windsor Forest! At the country seats of Lords Harcourt, Bathurst, and 
Cobham, he was a frequent visitor—criticising groves, walks, glades, gardens, 
and porticoes ; and he may claim the merit of having done more than any 
other poet to render English scenes classic ground—a distinction in which 
he was followed by Gray and Walpole, the latter acting as historian of patri- 
cian improvement and rural beauty. In the society of ladies of rank and 
fashion the diminutive figure of the poet might be seen in his suit of black 
velvet, with tie-wig and small sword, discoutsing on topics of wit and gallantry, 
his fine eye and handsome intellectual"face soon making the defects of his 


Swift’s conduct to Stella’ and Vanessa was, perhaps, more like | 
madness, than Pope’s to Teresa and Martha Blount ; and Swift was at least 


Is not that evidence of a | 


Ife had not yet assumed the philosopher’s robe, or | 
Ilis wit was sportive ; and his | 








person forgotten ; for in company entirely to his mind Pope then possessed the 
art and gaiety that could ‘langh down many a summer sun.’ The accom- 
plished Lady Mary Wortley Montagu had recently quitted her retirement at 
Whiarncliffe, aud shone ‘a bright particular star’ in the brilliant circles of 
the metropolis. Pope was often by her side, whispering flatteries that were 
afterwards to be changed to curses. The;Duchesses of Queensberry, Hamilton, 
and Montagu smiled graciously on the laureiled poet, and carried him to their 
concerts and pleasure parties on the Thames. The Maids of Honour in the 
court of the Princess Caroline—the beautifal Mary Bellenden, Mary Lepell, 
Miss Griffin, and Mrs, Howard, admitted him to their confidence— took him 
into their protection, contrary to the laws against harbouring Papists’—and 
instructed him in the ¢racasseries of the Court, or joined him in ridiculing 
pompous Ministers of State and sage Doctors of Divinity,” 


In the way of objection we must note, as very disfiguring, the various 
portraits” inserted in these pages; they are more like signboards than 
portraits, and depreciate the volume. A remark also is called for by the 
following passage :— 

“ Considering how very little I had when TI came from school, I think I may 
be said to have taught myself Latin as well as French or, Greek, and in ail 
these my chief way of getting them was by translation.” He afterwards said 
of himself, : 

‘Tred mp at home, fall early I begun 
To read in Greek the wrath of Pelens’ son." 

No critical scholar, however, has given Pope credit for proficiency in the lan- 
guage of Llomer, or pronounced his schemes of self-instruction to have been 
a perfectly successtul experiment. He forced his way into, the chambers of 
ancient literature, but he never obtained complete possession of the treagures 
with which they are stored. His case may be held to support the argument 
in favour of public schools; but at the same time it affords an animating ex- 
ample to the young student who has been denied the inestimable advantages 
of early academical training and discipline.” 

This we take to be a complete misapprehension. Pope was not a critical 
Grecian, but he learned by his method precisely what he wanted to learn ; 
he had no scholarly ambition ; poets seldom have ; but if he had desired to 
attain critical knowledge, does Mr. Carruthers suppose he could not have 
done so unaided by “public schools?” So far from this case affording an 
argument in favour of public schools, it affords, if anything, an argument 
against them ; for however low we may estimate Pope’s mastery of Greek, 
it was surely immeasurably greater than that of nineteen out of twenty who 
have received the advantages of ** academical training ?” 


———E 


COMTE’'S PHILOSOPHY OF THE SCIENCES. 
Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences: being an Exposition of the Principles of the Cours de 


Philosophie Positive of Auguste Comte. By G. H. Lewes. (Bohn’s Scientific Library). 


H. J. Bolu, 
I looking about us to remedy as best we could the effects of the disaster 
which consigned our weekly work prematurely to the flames, it was of course 
natural that we should alight upon those subjects which most readily ad- 
mitted of treatment. Hence, although there are obvious reasons which make 
a notice of the work at the head of this article a somewhat delicate task, the 
one reason of facility overpowers all the rest. 

This volume purposes to be an attempt to popularize the leading principles 
of Comte’s Positive Philosophy, forming a systematic introduction to the 
study of the eleven volumes of Comte’s works ; and to supply, for those 
readers who have not sufficient leisure, the place of such study. The readers 
of this journal will remember that last year a series ofarticles with this pur- 
pose appeared in our columns. It was our intention to have completed the 
| design by a second series ; but the difficulty of finding space for a series ex- 
| tending over more than three months, forced us to relinquish that intention. 
The articles which appeared form about half the present volume ; they have, 
however, been revised and greatly enlarged, three new sections having been 
added ; one on the Mathematical Sciences, and one propounding a theory of 
the Passage from the Inorganic to the Organic. Besides these additions, 
there is an outline of Comte’s Cerebral Theory, and the second half of the 
volume is devoted to a condensation of his three volumes on Social Science, 
and a very brief analysis of his Politique Positive. 

We have now made our readers aware of the scope and structure of the 
, book : and the two extracts we shall take from it are from the additions 

made to the old series. After illustrating in various ways Comte’s funda- 
, mental law of evolution, by means of the three Methods, Theological, Meta- 
| physical, and Positive, Mr. Lewes adds :— 


“The history of any science will furnish examples of the three Methods, and 
| Comte, in the course of his work, has given several ; let me add one from Teratology, 
| or the ‘ Science of Monstrosities,’—a science only possible within the last century, 
| since the discoveries of Geoffroy St. Hilaire. 
| “At first, when an unhappy mother brought forth one of those ‘ organic devia- 
| tions’ we name ‘ monsters,’—such, for example, as a child with two heads, or a 
| child with no head, the ready explanation was, that such a monster came as a ‘token 
of God’s anger ;’ sometimes it was said that the Devil had-seduced or violated the 
| mother, and this monster was the result! Here we have the spontaneous explana- 
| tion suggested by the ‘Theological spirit. In later times, this explanation was re- 
linguished as ridiculous, It was then believed,—as, indeed, it is still very generally 
believed,—that the acorn contained the oak, and the germ contained the man. 
This Metaphysical conception of primitive germs, potentially containmg all that 
may subsequently be developed from them, naturally led men to argue that a 
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monster was originallg % monster—that the defarmation existed potentially in the 

nitive germ and the curious stadent who miay consult the works of Serres and 
. " . Geoffroy St. Hilaire will find many of the ingenious arguments whieh have 
heen, Geom time to time advanced im favour of the primitive deformity of the germ. 
The third or Positive conception of Epigenesis, or gradual organic development in 


accordance with conditions, bas finally routed the metaphysical conception of ‘pre- | 


existent germs ;’ and by considering monsters us simple cases of * organic deviation,’ 
has, with the aid of Geoffroy St. Hilaire's great law of ‘arrested development,’ 
made monstrosity a branch of positive embryology. 

“ Thus we have God’s anger, or the Devil’s last, representing the Theological 
spirit ; Potential pre-existent germs, representing the Metaphysical spirit ; and, 
finally, ‘ Arrest of development,’ representing the Positive spirit. 

“ Having multiplied examples from Science, let me close these illustrations by one 
from Politics. So completely are meu in the Theological and Metaphysical stages, 
with respect to the Science of Society, that, ignoring all laws and conditions of 
growth and development, they almost universally believe in the absurd notion of a 


political change being wrought by an alteration in the Government, or by the adop- | 


tion of some scheme. For example, they believe that to make society Kepublican, 
we must adopt the forms of a Republic; not seeing that when these forms of 


government are given to a nation, instead of growing out of the national tendencies | 


and ideas, they are merely new names given to old realities. The belief is a 
remnant of the old theological, mechanical conception, which supposes men to be 
external to the social organism, instead of being an integral portion of it. We 
must replace this mechanical by a dynamical conception, and understand that the 
social organism has its laws of growth and development, like the human organism. 

“And here let me illustrate Comte’s fundamental Law of Evolution by an 
analogy taken from the*himan organism. To do this, it will be necessary first to 
explain one of the laws of Embryology. 


“Every function is successively executed by tivo (sometimes more) organs: of | 


which one is primitive, transitory, provisional ; the other, secondary. definitive, 
permanent. 

“ There is always a relation between these two organs, —a relation not only of 
function, but of development aad duration, The provisional orgun first supplies 
the place of the permanent organ, then coexists with it, during the earlier phases of 
the latter’s evolution ; and, finally, when the permanent organ has acquired, due 


development, the provisional organ either ceases its function altogether, or performs | 


it incompletely. Some of these provisional organs, such as mi/k teeth, and the 
down which is afterwards replaced by hair, separate themselves from their snecessors, 
falling away to make room for them. Others are absarbod, and become diminished 
to a rudimentary condition or mere zero: such are the branchia, always present im 
tadpoles, and now’ known to coexist with the lungs of many of the higher vertebrata ; 


such, also, are the optic lobes of the brain, at first the principal organs of the en- | 


cephalon, but which gradually diminish as the cerebral hemispheres develope, and 
finally present the rudimentary condition observed in the human brain as the 
corpora quadrigemina; such, also, are the ¢hymus gland and the fetal tail, which 
disappear, and the renal capsules and thyroid gland, which diminish. 

“ Again, in the development of the embryo we distinguish three forms of circula- 
tion entirely different ; the first form of circulation is coincident with the formation 
of the blastoderma and the umbilical vesicle; the second form commences with the 
first appearance of the allantoid, and development of the placenta; the third form 
with the development of lungs, intestines, and organs of relation, “These three 
forms, be it observed, are characterized by the creation of new vascular systems, and 
the atrophy of those which preceded them. 

“These examples might be multiplied, but it will be enough to sum up the re- 
sults of embryological research on this point in the two following propositions :— 

1, That everything which is primitive is aly provisional, at Jcast in the higher 
animals ; and everything that is permanent has only been ¢ stablished secondarily, 
and sometimes tertiarily. 

“2. That, consequently, the embryo of the higker animals successively renews 
tls organs and its characteristics, through a series of metamorphoses which give it 
permanent conditions, not only different, but even directly contrary to those which 
it had primitively. 

“Now, among the innumerable striking analogies between the development of 
the Human and the Soeial Organisin it seems to me we must place this law of pro- 
visional development. . The three phases, ‘heological, Metaphysical, and Positive, 
through which Humanity necessari/y passes in its growth, represent the Primitive, 
Transitory, and Permanent phases of the organism. ‘The analogy is perfect in all 
its details, and I invite the student to follow out its various applications: he will 
then arrive at the full conviction of what can only here be indicated,—namely, that 
the Theological and Metaphysical phases are provisional organs in the development 
of Humanity.” 


The second shall bea rectification of a common error respecting the in- 
ability of animals to convert inorganic matter directly into their own 
substance :— 


- “It may be well here to state one of the funamental laws of assimilation, which 
we owe, I believe, to Chevrenl :— 

“ There is an intimate relation between the chemical composition of an aliment 
and the organism which it nourishes. 

“A plant or an animal may be nourished in two ways: Ist, when attached to 
the parent as seed or embryo; 2nd, when separated from the parent, and drawing 
its food from the surrounding medium. On analyzing the proximate principles 
contained in the seed or egg, we find them belonging to the principal types subse- 
quently found in the devel yped being. And if—~in passing from oviparous to main- 
miferous animals—we examine the young animal in reference to the milk which for 
a long while forms its entire nourishment, we find a perfect correspondence between 
the aliment and the structure. The proximate principles of milk are ‘fitted to 
combine molecule vo molecule with the principles—exactly corresponding or 
aualogous—already existing in the organs they are to nourish.’ 

“If we consider the plant separated from its parent and the animal separated 
from its parent, we detect at once a capital distinction in their power of assimilating 
substance from the external world. The plant, simpler in its organization, is able 
to assimilate water and gas; on the other hand, the manure necessary for its com- 


plete development presents organic matters, more or less altered at the moment of 
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| “dm passing from the plant to the animal, we observe that the more complex the 
| organization, the more complex are the aluments which mourkh it, and the more 
analogous are their proximate principles to the priaciples of the angans Uncy sustain, 
Thus we &e that plants are nourished by water, carbonic ack, and other gases and 
organic matters (in the shape of marture, that is to my, reduced to simpler aud more 
soluble principles); on the contrary, animals more complex and more elevated in 
the organic scale need matters more conplex in proximate principles, and conse: 
| quently more vanced in properties. 
| “ Aslight modification of the foregoing statement is necessary, and ane which 
leads me to correct an error almost if not quite universal; the error, namely, of 
supposing that Animals are distinguished from Plants by their imability to nourteh 
| themselves directly with the materials furnished by the external work. That 
| Plants can convert inorganic substances into their own substance, bat that Animals 
| have no such power—requiriug the mtervention of plants tor that parpose,—is a 
proposition to he inet with as beyond a doubt in every hook ou physiology. 

“The proposition is erroneous; it is too absolute. The portion of truth it om- 
tains is this: animals cannot nourish themselves sok ly by materials taken directly 
from the inorganic world, in the way plants nourish themselves by the air, water, 
| and alkalies directly furnished them. 

“ Bat does this mean more than that complet stractures, by reason of their eom 
plexity, cannot be built up in the mmo way as the simple? If animals were 
nourished in the same way and on the mune materials as plants, we should not find 
such immense differences between therm, 

“ Ordinary experience is sufficient to show—when onoe the idea is started and 
the old assumption which men have received unquestioned, is questioned—that 
animals, besides converting organic substances into their own tissoe, do also con- 
vert inerganic substances into their own tissue with a precision and an abundance 
searcely surpassed by plants. They take the oxygen directly from the air to 
vitalize their blood; they take the water directly from the spring; they take salts 
in their food and out of it; they take up iron, and various mineral substauces, 
indirectly, if you will—i.e., in their food ; but, nevertheless, if you deprive the food 
of its inorganic substances the animal will perish. Nay, we see by the example of 
| Birds that chalk is necessary to life. In M. Chossat’s experiments, pigeons were 
deprived of all chalky substances not actnully in the corn he fel them with. At 
first they futtened and grew heavier, At the end of three months they awymented 
their quantity of drink—as much as eight times ther previous quautity, They 
suffered from diarrhea par insuffisanee de primcipes calewares. Finally they died, 
being utierly unable to sustain life without a certain amount of chalk ! 


“ Every physiologist knows the large proportion of inorganic substances in the 
organic tissues; especially water and phosphate of lime. Water form nearly eihty 
per cent. of our balies; and there is no coidence timt any portion of this water is 
formed ia the body, 

“We have only to consider what the Law of Assimilation is, to see at once the 
real nature of the proposition respecting Animals and Vlants. The Law of 
Assimilation depending on the chensical relation between aliment and structure, it 
follows that the more eonplex the structure the more eomplex must be the food 
hence the reason why Animals cat nourish themselves sode/y wish the aliments 
which suilices for the simpler structures of Plants, 

“The gradation is as follows:—The simplest plants need only anorganic su)- 
stances; the /igher plants need those substances, and also certain meroganic sub- 
stances, the débris of organic maiter—imanure. The lower animals need anoryanic, 
merorganic, and teleonganic substances—air, water, salts, plants, ke. The higher 

animals also need these, but in different proportions—with greater preponderance 
of the teleorgauic in proportion as the organization of the animal is more complex— 
, (Herbivora, Carnivora), So that we must modify Comte’s definition of animals, 
* organized beings nourished by matters which have ouce lived,’ as distinguished 
from Plants, ‘organized beings nourished by matters which have not lived,’ and 
insert the word jaaialy into the definition, 

“ Following out this Law of Asshuilation, we see the reason of the results ob- 
tained by Magendie—viz., that no organic mbstance will by itself suffiee for 
aliment; nor, indeed, will all the oranic substances together snflice if deprived of 
the other proximate principles—i.e¢., the inorganic. Lt is obvious that the body, 

which is composed of three classes of principles, cannot be nourished by an aliment 
| containing only one of these. Hence the fallacy of Liebiy’s celebrated argument 
| respecting the non-imtritive properties of gelatine—an argument, moreover, in 
direct contradiction with the principles he has himself laid down; gelatine alone is 
not nutritive, nor is albumen alone, nor fat aloue, nor salts alone, 
“Finally, it is owing to the relation between Aliment and Strnctare that the 
| organism separates the food into two portions, one of which it absorbs into its 
| interior, the other it rejects as unfit for use. And we trace the operation of the 
same law in the formation ‘of the special tissues. The blood is the blastema from 
which one and all select their nourishment; but each selects that only which bears 
the due relation to it.” 


Aortfalio, 


Ve should do our utmost to encourage t Beautiful, for the Useful encourages 
itse.f.—GorTug, 
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A BLACK PHILOSOPHER. 


“My name? Coster. Age? Fifty-four. When I am twelve, sold by 
uncle, "long wid my brother, to white man, and put in ship’s hold —Know 
what white man going to do with me? Expected he was going to eat me. 

Dey gave us no food first three days of the voyage ; we wonder if white 
| man going to eat us, he no keep us fat. Fourth day offered corn to eat ; 
' no eat it one of us, saying, ‘we no fatten to make nice dish for white mav’ 
| Juck ! = ! No think what ’come of us if they eat us. Think we be no 

— esay, ‘’course, if they eat us, we be in white man’s belly ! Juck! 
‘duck ! 
| “ Where we think we go to when we die? To the ground, and then all 
‘over! Am a Christian now,and know other than that. Well, it was 

comf*able to think it all over! Uncle no sell me, if he think him roast— 
| juck ! juck !—What him sell me for? Every one sell him he can. Think 
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I would have sold my uncle—O, damn !—juck ! juck! Me cuss! Well, | 
dat’s bad. I’m always forgetting his Maker ! ‘ 

“Had we a god on the Gold Coast? Well, not a god ’xactly. We 
specks something stronger than ourselves, but don’t know for certain 
Neber thought much of him. When him weather long dry and hot, hot, 
make a kind of prayers to him for rain.—Answer us? No; neber answer 
us, that we know : but ’specks that’s the way with him. Been a Christian 
twenty years, and prayed thousand times—neber he’erd me once !—juck ! 
juck ! Parson says he hears me his own way. Like him hear me my 
way sometimes. 

How long a slave? Nine year in Jamaica; dey make a flunkey ob me, 
and I hab fine livery. At last, master come to B in England. Calcu- 
lates I—D’ll bolt. " Came to N : saw—not saw but heerd—50/. for 
Coster! So caleulates I—fact I became a militiaman—juck ! juck ! Guess 
he nocateh me den. Cateh me—militiaman? No; king’s servant—servant 
to de country. Catch Coster—juck! Him go home to Jamaica, minus 
Coster—juck ! d 

“My brother ?—never heerd o’m to this day. Isn’t it awful! Often 
think what my uncle sell me for; but all white man’s fault; no white man 
buy, no black man sell. 

“ Better in N—— than on Gold coast? Well, not sure; parson says 
nothing can compare with de blessed light. Now, parson say, too, him’s 
judged by his priveledges; now, priveledges no a damn on de Gold Coast— 
juck! juck! What him be judged by? Isn’t it awful? 
privilege, and no use; and he judge by what be ob no use! 
I lib alone, and often think of this; I say to myself, ‘ Coster, make use ob 
de priviledge 
‘Coster, you hab a black skin, and a black eye, and black hair; you haba 
black heart, too’—see it in the blessed light. Den I smoke, forget it all, 
and sleep: and rise, and get a job, and its old Coster wid de black heart 
right on. Isn’t it awful? 

“When I hear of Saviour? In the militia; dere IT swear in by him. 
Often swore by God in Jamaica—wonder what God mean. Master swear 
by God.—* God damn!’ I think it be English language. No hab idea of 
Maker in it, till in the militia. Was baptized in de militia, I now no 
serve my Maker half—not half! Isn’t it awful? Trying always, too, 
when L think of it. Guess we'll all come to de scratch some day—no shirking 
it!) Dere will be Massa Brown from Jamaica—dere my uncle—dere my 
brother—dere the parson—dere me—dere you, Isn't it awful? A. aT DE 
SCRATCH, PUNCTUAL BY DE GREAT cLocK!—juck! juek! "Specks it won’t do 
to say, ‘ Purase, Str, I oversiept myseLF!!!? Isn’t it awful? 

“What [think of de white man? Well, hard’s to say. Maker show 
partiality to white man. Often say to myself, ‘Coster, what for de Maker 
tell de joyful tidings to de white man, and not a word to de black? Why 
de loud voice in Europe, and not a whisperon de Gold Coast? Often think 
that no fair, Parson—I ask de parson—parson say, ‘dis is de inscrutable 
way,’—says, am de vain, presumptible nigger, with de black heart ; and say, 
* what for him pry where dere be no light ? 

“But what [think of de white man? Like him—look nicer than de 
nieger—but him hab de worse nature. Know dere be in N uncles 
would sell dere friends—anything for money. Isn’t it awful? Dey lie, 
dey steal, dey cheat, dey sing, dey preach, dey pray, dey make de slave, 
dey go in him passion, dey lie in de name of dere Maker, dey serew the 
ior, and kill him rich ; dey break de houses open, dey make de wars—all 
de money! Den’— Here Coster had to leave on an errand, and the 
nversation dropped.* 
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OF A VACGABOND. 


XVII. 
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Ny) 
Seven Hills, April 27th, 1952. 
INCE IT last wrote, my dear friends, we have had _ abso- 
lutely no events, and the object of our coming down here 
appears to have been at last attained. At least, so far as 
it can be in England. But here, where the machinery of 
life exeeeds, in the attention of the living, life itself, repose 
absolutely impossible. Of us all, there are but two, per- 
haps, that repose—Walter and Margare 
most nearly approaches to what it might be in Valperduta. For what 
is there to harass Walter's mind beyond the two things which com- 
pletely fill it—art and love ; what to divert Margaret from that settled 
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purpose which is to be seen in all she does, although she never alludes | 


to it? To them the day breaks to a round of labour, and of loving 
leisure, and sinks to a twilight of thought and converse, and a uight 
of each hour satisfied with itself. This is true life. She is 


repose . 


rapidly recovering her full health, and, with the rounded outline of a | 


Cybele, she deyelopes a voice as deep and full as her own eyes. 
Edwardes and Conway both typify the great unrest of England— 
the transition state,” as they call it, when they desire to excuse their 


acquiescence in unworth, and their own wild fancies. Yseult is resting | 


with a suspended mind—TI ean see in her eye the postponed question. 
The great Markham plots his Napoleonic schemes of trade in the 


intervals of talk ; and Julie rests as the light rests on water. For my | 


own part, I shall not again know repose until I am once more in Val- 
perduta. 

lt is not that trouble keeps me in unrest—for trouble, dear friends, 
I have known—and you. But I remember when last we beat out the 
corn from the ear in the orange-house—with the primitive tools which 
would so amuse our new English philosophic farmers ; I remember 
missing that fourth one, who used to do a larger share of duty than 
any of us; I remember in the heat of the day lying down to rest, 





* The foregoing is a report of an actual conversation held with a Negro, and the cor- 
respondent to whom we are indebted for it guarantees it as a faithful report, —Ep. 





Here hab ebery | 
Isn’t it awful? | 


Den sit down and smoke all alone, and say to myself, | 


t; the two whose condition | 


a 


where the creeping sun seized me by the feet as I lay still, half remem- 


bering, half listening to the intense, brazen fervour of the insect 


atmosphere, conscious how the sun was seorching my bare ancles, yet 
too drowsy to move —remembering, suffering life, yet absolutely re- 
There is no such rest here—Markham would be enterprising 
or casting up his accounts; Edwardes would rise to ascertain the 
species of mantis that had strayed into his hair ; Conway would be 
reconciling his convictions and his conduct ; Yseult her divine sense, 
which seeks truth by the direct path, with her experiences and her 
suspicions. Yet, I say, there would be repose, for Walter has too 
much of the great spirit of art in him to supersede life by labour— 
which is execution without inception ; and with Margaret repose is as 
absolute as action. 

Still we have had at least physical rest—suspense of compelled 
action. We have been able to watch the passing day, and to be wit- 
nesses of the daily duty of the plants which toil not, neither do they 
spin. 

7 Nor yet,” said Markham, “do they pay poor-rates ;” for I had 
attempted to silence his obtrusive commerce by holding up to him the 
example of a young acacia, which did its mission most perfectly, with- 
out spoiling its digestion by thoughts of business. 

“ But you are mistaken,” said Edwardes, “ if you suppose that the 
tree itself is absolutely quiescent at any time—at least not at this 
season. To say nothing of the circulation of the sap, the leaves ——” 

“And doesn’t your sap circulate, Mr. Edwardes,” asked Julie, 
“without your telling it, or taking thought for it ?” 

What is it, Elena, which makes us men know so much pleasure in 
witnessing the exercise of power in women, especially when it is con- 
| scious? I could draw you a useful contrast between the three women 
| of our party, or between them and you, and show you the same truth 
| in all its forms, never failing of the test. Here is Julie—is she lovely, 
'or is she not? I cannot tell. At all events, bright as a spring morn, 
and to all of us seen in a different light. Asa brother, I am proud to 
see how her pretty audacity compels a willing submission. Edwardes 
doats upon all she does in an undisguised, disinterested admiration ; 
Markham is as proud of his own slavery as if it were his most unmixed 
success, and often leaves her “ guiproguos” unretorted, through sheer, 
gaping delight. To Walter she is but a “subject,” and yet he shows 
for her that affection which the true artist always feels for a perfect 
_type. Were she, indeed, tyrannical or unkind, she would abate her 
power ; but her caprices are seized as opportunities which her servants 
delight to enjoy. Margaret—as different from Julie as the purple 
grapola hanging darkly under its broad leaf from the bright, light, 
white-and-red cherry dancing in a gusty sunlight—who so seldom 
speaks, speaks the more seldom because each one of us anticipates the 
wish of her very eye. This I understand. There is something so 
perfectly simple in all she does, that it is as a final truth. Whether 
it is her love for Walter, her love, deep and reverential almest, yet so 
strangely protecting towards Yseult : or her frank friendship for the 
rest of us, her motives, her acts, her language, her aspect, are as plain 
and direct as the movements of the elements. When she speaks, I 
| believe they all feel, as I do, that although her words do not laboar 

ont her intent, there is no more than that which she desires to under- 
| stand—no reservation, no after-thought. As for Yseult, I can speak 
| less critically. There is none of Julie’s unstudied coquetry about 
| her—not a trace ; far less of Margaret's grave self-possession ; in- 

finitely more of emotion, which will not be concealed, although it tries 
to disguise itself. Perhaps, universally, a respect is shown to her 
more solicitous, more tender, than to either of the other two. How 
anarchical must be the state of society which places perplexity athwart 
the path of such a woman ! 

It is thoughts such as these that keep me from repose, and in one 
| Way or other they come out. Depraved by long absence from Val- 
| perduta, I have fallen into the incessant critical habit of “thinking” 
| men in this unhappy land. 
| “It is,” said Conway, “not the fault of society that we are in the 
disturbed condition of our transition state, but the impatience of re- 
formers. They tear open the rosebud, and it will not bloom for them.” 
“ They cut the flower from its stalk,” I said, “to put it in bouquets 
and jars, and it withers.” 

“Say rather,” said Edwardes, “that they do not study the science of 
culture—do not calculate the laws, or live upon system.” 

“ As the flowers do!” cried Julie. 

“ As the flowers do,” retorted Edwardes, do gedly. 

“‘ How well he knows! He speaks with all the sage experience of 
'a cabbage !” 

“ Fdwardes is right,” said Conway ; “we must study the laws and 
live by system ; and till we do we shall never attain to happy life.” 

“ And in the meanwhile ?” I asked. 

was meanwhile, I suppose,” said Stanhope, “life is to be sus- 
pended. 


. a I fear so,” said Conway, with that melancholy that never failed to 
infect others. 

“Why then,” cried Julie, “ we had better not be, until Mr. Conway 
and the gentlemen of suspended animation have settled the laws upon 


\fon" we are to live. I decline to exist upon those terms of 
tion.” 


posing. 
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“No, Julie,” said Conway, “ we must live on,—and suffer.” 

“] decline that too,—and so do all of us 
would not wait for his egg at breakfast until he had analyzed it. 
eats first, and analyzes afterwards.” 

“ And then I eat more wisely after.” 

“J am not so sure of that. I notice that science and study make 
att ‘ dyspeptic,” as you call it. Who ever heard of a dyspeptic 
voyageur ?” 

« Because, if the Canadian veyageur becomes dyspeptic, Julie,” con- 
tinved Edwardes, “he relinquishes his calling ; as Quakers keep vir- 
tuous by denying that erring mortals are Quakers.” 

“ Nonsense ; depend upon it that life is better arranged for you than 
you could arrange it for yourselves. I would not accept either of you 
as a lieutenant Providence ; certainly not you, Mr. Edwardes, for all 
you eat so wisely; nor yet you,” casting her brilliant eyes at Mark- 
ham, “forall you look as if you thought I should. Heaven defend 
me from a universe on commercial principles.” 

“Yet they are the very principles of the universe,” said Markham, 
bravely. 

“Of the universe!” cried Edwardes, with an unwonted show of 
amazement: “how can you make that out, Markham ?” 

“ Markham’s law of the universe !” cried Julie. “ Listen; it will be 
as instructive as Markham’s history of England.” 

Conticuere omnes ; but Markham did not speak. 

“Joking apart,” said Edwardes, “I should like to hear how you 
make that out.” 

“ You may as well relieve his curiosity,” said Julie, carelessly laying 
her hand on his shoulder, to atone for her ridicule, and enforce her 
mandate, 

“If you must diseuss principles,” I said, “let us do it thoroughly, 
Markham ; and there is no doing that unless each man says out his 
thought.” 

“ Tell us how we should live,” cried Yseult, “ for I think we do not 
know how yet ; and then Alfred shall tell us, and Edward—each one 
of you.” 

“ By Jove, I never meant to be lawgiver.” exclaimed Markham, 
“but if I am only to be the preface to such a flood of wisdom, why I 
will give you the law, on one condition—that one whom I shall name 
shall finish.” 

© Oh, Tristan will take his turn,” said Yseult. 

“Nay, I was not thinking of Tristan, much as I respect the distin- 
guished ability with which he ties up every parcel that he passes over 
the counter. I will do it on condition that at the end Margaret will 
tell us how we ought to live.” 

We all looked at her for her reply ; but Markham said that she 
need not answer—he knew she would. 

“TI must take my postulate to begin with ; I suppose you will all 
agree that nothing is made out of nothing ?” 

“T'll agree to anything,” cried Julie, “if you wont talk about pos- 
tulates, as if you were going to lecture on small-pox ! Don’t use words 
that we cannot understand.” 

“Why, then, most lovely and eruel Princess, you stop the very 
utterance of science: but I suppose you must be obeyed, even in 
making bricks without straw.” 

‘“‘ And the most essential truths of science,” observed Edwardes, “ are 
always capable of being put in intelligible language, in which they 
ciffer from some other ‘ essential truths.’ 

“If nothing can be made out of nothing, to produce more than you 
have already, you must add to that which is.” 

“You are hoagie the question,” said Conway; “for what you 
say would deny the obvious phenomena of genesis and growth. We 
know nothing of the nature of dynamic forces.” 

“T have forbidden dynamics, and I forbid the pentateuch, or any 
ism’ at all,” cried Julie. 

“You forget nutrition, Conway,” said Edwardes. 
Markham.” 

“What I mean is, that you cannot create anything out of potting, 
If you obtain any return, it must be in virtue of something done. If 
it is more or better, it must be the equivalent of additional or more 
skilful exertion. The gross result will be in proportion to the original 
outlay, plus the sagacity of the investment. It follows that the guiding 
rinciple should be to invest where there is the largest return ; and to 
et failures be failures. Death is but the bankruptcy of nature. The 
true philosophy of life is to encourage success, and to leave failure to 
its fate. That is the principle of trade. They call it ‘selfish ; but 
what is selfishness, save the division of employments by which each 
member of the human race is set to watch over the welfare of that one 
in whom he is most nearly and keenly interested, and through his 
well-directed exertions the happiness of the whole is increased.” 

Markham was silent, and his countenance, as well as that of the 
“able thinkers” who sat before him, wore the expression of a man 
who is discussing an old tale, with a sense of its staleness and ineffi- 
ciency, 

“Your plan,” said Edwardes, paying to his friend the tribute of a 
respectful opposition, “has the twofold disadvantage of being imprac- 
ticable, and, if it were practicable, self-defeating. The most selfish 
man in the world can scarcely concentrate himself upon himself ; cer- 


He 


“Bnt go on, 





nears wt ——— 


tainly no man of full faculties, decently cultivated. And if all could 


Mr. Edwardes himself | do it, society would be dissolved into its elements, or rather segregated 


into its atoms. The doctrine has been preached, and we have tried to 
follow it ; and we rush back into opposite extremes, such as Socialism 
or Puseyism.” 

“ We will begin it,” eried Julie, “when Mark sets us the example,” 

“T have begun it.” 

“ Concentrating your first care upon yourself !” 

“ Yes.” 

Julie gave him her hand to kiss. Surprised at the unexpected and 
unwonted graciousness, he looked for an instant in her eves, and then 
kissed the fair band with fervour ; Julie looked round at us, and 





smiling her triumph as we laughed at the ease with which the casuirt 
fell into the trap. 


Che Arts, 


BROOKE AS VIRGINIUS, 


Ow Saturday night I went to see Gustavus Brooke play Virginius, which 
was not a very lively entertainment, though a more successful performance 
—if boisterous applause can constitute success—has not made the walls of 
old Drury resound for many along year, There was something half comical, 
half painful, in the stupid genuine delight of that eminently British public 
at the Boanerges of the Drama, as he “split the ears of the groundlings.” 
There is a story of Power entering the green-room of the Haymarket 
Theatre, dressed for Teddy the Tiler, who, as he stood against the mantel- 
oa cool and pleasant, remarked to that spluttering tragedian, Charles 

‘ean, who sat panting and perspiring, with all the dust and failure of Dos 
worth field upon him, “ you seem hot, Mr. Kean.” “ Yes,” replied Charles, 
with withering sarcasm, “ there is some digerence between playing Richard 
the Third and Teddy the Tiler.” “ Yes,” replied Power, adjusting his 
neckcloth, “ physically.” 

To make this story more perfect, the reader should be told, that not only 
is the story itself literally true, but that Charles Kean tells it against 
Power,—which is a pleasing illustration of bis general quickness of per- 
ception. 

“ Physically,” then, Gustavus Brooke is the greatest tragic actor on the 
stage, and as, except Phelps, all the other tragic actors known to me are 
not what I should cali eminently intellectual, what I have just said amounts 
very much to saying that Brooke is, with that single exception, the greatest 
tragic actor on our stage. Nevertheless, he is “a man who, take him for 
all in all,” I have no wish “ to look upon his like again.” The paradox of 
his success is intelligible as soon as one watches his audience. When he 
is violent,—and he is magnificently violent, with a certain leonine, some- 
times bovine, power,—the audiences are in ecstacies. When he runs up his 
voice in alt, and drops to a double G, with the stretch of compass, if not 
with the dplomb, of an Alboni, the audiences ave naively startled by the 
vocal feat, and, not troubled with critical misgivings as to sense, thoroughly 
give themselves up to the sensation. And thusa physical actor is applauded 
by a phy sical audience. ‘The question of intelligence never comes inte con- 
sideration. So undeniably was this the case on Saturday night, that the 
audience, uproarious when Brooke was roarious—uproarious when Daven- 
port was spasmodic and noisy —manifested so high a relish for the sensation 
of sonority, that they loudly cheered even the mob, when the mob was 
tumultuous in its shilling-a-night republicanism. Why not! if Brooke 
and Davenport, stunning their lethargic ears, could earn their applause, 
why not ungainly “supers,” with a body of sound surpassing that of any 
single pair of lungs? One or two passages which Brooke delivered finely, 
with a quiet, manly pathos, passed unheeded; a British audience eriticizes 
acting as the dustman did the unadulterated beer : “ There's no headache in 
it 1” 

From this you may gather that Tam neither surprised nor swayed by 
Brooke’s success. I see in him the magnificent half of an actor, perha» 
even (considering acting as representation, and that in representation thes 
means are even more important than the intellect) one may say two-third, 
of an actor ; a noble person, a powerful voice, immense peg energ 
and a certain breadth of style, “ if style it can be ealled which style is none, 
an elocution careful (somewhat too careful), and a thorough familiarity 
with stage business and stage tradition: these are his qualities. Now, if you 
think of these qualities, and bear in mind that an audience always “ takes 
for granted,” believing when a man says “I love you,” that he feels and 
looks what he says, you will understand how, with such an audience, the 
success of such an actor must be assured, At any rate, there is no disguis- 
ing the fact that the audiences gathered within the walls of Drury Lane do 
greatly admire and enjoy Gustavus Brooke, and that every cultivated 
person you meet is lost in wide astonishinent at such success —, possible, 

IVIAN. 





THE DISCIPLINE OF ART, 


“ Aw artist,” it has been said in these pages, ‘‘ should be a strong man.” 
There is a feeling, too universal to be wholly groundless, that artists are 
egotistical, headstrong, lawless persons—very unreasonable in expecting to 
be countenanced and indulged more than “ their even Christians,” and very 
inconsistent in affecting to despise worldly precept. True is it that among 
the thousand young “ men of genius” who, in the most spirited way, have 
kicked against office-stool and counter; who have shown wondrous “ firm- 
ness” in resisting the common-sense counsel and earnest entreaties of | arents 
or friends ; many have become more remarkable in their pel ey eng 
career for want of spirit and firmness than for any positive quality what- 
ever. The story of such as these is old and trite. A different story is that 





of CuarLes Summens, a young sculptor of proved genius, who is now quit- 
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ting England under circumstances which invest his act with an air of true folding his arms and rating a tasteless public for their neglect of his merits, 


dignity. 


Born to the humble lot of a country stonemason, he gave signs, | to seek work—his old humble kind of work—where it is to be found, in 


at an early age, of his divine gift; and it was by the friendly encourage- | Australia; taking with him several members of his family, whom, by the 


ment and aid of a discerning patron that he left Somersetshire, and came to 
fle soon carried off the two 
medals of the Royal Academy, and has since exhibited works of conspicuous 
merit. The seulptor’s profession, however, requires more of ready means 
than any other branch of practical art, and Mr, Summers finds the diffi- 
i He goes, therefore, instead of 


study the best models in the metropolis. 


culty interfere with his plans of study. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


On the 16th of August, at the Pirwus, the wife of W. B. 


Neale, Esy., Her Majesty's Consul for Continental Greece 
and Negropont: a daughter 

On the Lith of September, at Washington, United States 
of America, the wife of Edwin Corbett, Esq., Attache to Her 
Britannic Majesty's Legation: a daughter 

oO ifth, at Bordeaux, the wife of Victor Amedee, 
Comte de Malet: a danghter 

On the {, at Holate lodge, Gloucester-road, Regent’s- 
pa Mrs FL. Ske 1 daughter 

On tl th, at 1, Cambridge-terrace, Regent’s-park, the 
wife of Sir Charles Isham, Bart,: a daughter 

On the 26th, at 12, Norfolk Villas, Westbourne-grove, 
West, Mra. Daniel Chapman: a son 

On the 26th, at St. Audries, Lady Acland Hood: a son 

On the 27th, at Millichope- park, Shropshire, the wife of 
C. OU. Childe Pemberton, Esy. : a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the Srd of August, at Coonoor, Neilgherry Hills, 
Charles D. Currie, Esq., M.D., third son of Claude Currie, 
Fay,, late Physician-General, Madras, to Ann Isabella, only 
child of Abraham Goodall, Esq., Surgeon, Madras Army, 
and niece ef Sir Henry Lawrence, M.C_.B 





On the Sth of September, at St. Paul's, Charlotte-town, 
Pri Edward Island, B. N. America, the Hon. Joseph 
Hensley, Her Majesty's Attorney-General, to Frances Ann 
Dover, only daughter of the Hon. Robert Hodgson, Chief 


Justice of Prince Edward Island 

On the 2ist, at Sledmere, the Hon. Thomas Alexander 
Packenham, brother of the Earl of Longford, to Sophia 
Frances, third daughter of Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. 

On the nd, at the British Embassy, in Stuttgardt, the 
Bayon Barthold de Quesiorp, officer in the service of His 
Ma josty the King of Prussia, to Anna Gordon Spence, eldest 
dw ghter of Patrick Spence, Esq. of St. James, Jamaica, and 
grand-daughter of the late William Gordon, Esq,, Member of 
Council in that island 

On the 22nd, at All Souls’ Church, Langham-place, Walter 


Francis Baynes, Es ;., second son of Sir William Baynes, 
Bart., of Portland place, to Amelia Sarah, younger daughter 
of the late William Malton, Esq., of Wimpole-street. 

On the 28rd, at Lindridge, Worcestershire, Charles G. 


Shaw, Esq., to Elizabeth, second danghter of the late Sir 
Jart., of Fardiston, Worcestershire. 

On the 27th, at Danb John Joliffe Tufnell, jun., Esq., 
of Langley-park, Essex, t« anor Margaret, youngest daugh- 


ter of the Lord Bishop of Rochester 


C. 8. Smith, 





On the 28th, at St. Mary's, Peckham, Thomas Atherton, 
Esq., of Northampton, to Margaret Maria, eldest daughter 
of the late lon. Maurice Jones, Custos Rotolorum of Port- 


land, Jamaica, snd member of the Mouse of Assembly in 
that island 

At Bexley, Kent, the Hon 
Second Life Guards, to Frances Dora, daughter of Oswald 
Smith, Esy., of Blendon-hall, Kent. 


DEATHS. 


On the 15th of July, at Rangoon, Lieutenant W. B. Mason, 
R.N., Flag-Lieutenant of H.M.S. Fox, youngest son of Vice- 
Admiral Sir Francis Mason, K.C.B., of Wheler-lodge, Wel- 
ford, drowned by the upsetting of his boat, while assisting 
the FE. [. steam-frigate Moozuffur, wrecked off the mouth of 
the Rangoon River 

On the lth of September, at her residence, in the Crescent, 
Bath, Sarah Maria, relict of Sir John Palmer Acland, Bart., 
in the seventy-ninth year of her age. 

On the 20th, suddenly, at Therfield Rectory, Emily Weber, 
the second daughter of the Venerable Archdeacon Robinson, 
D.D., Master of the Temple, and rector of Therfield. 

On the 28rd, at Swanton-house, Thetford, Henry Delaval, 
infant son of the Hon. and Rev. Delaval Astley. 

On the 25th, at Brighton, the Hon. and Rev. Somervile 
Hay, in his thirty-seventh year. 

On the 26th, Ernest Bulkley Mackworth, youngest child 
of Bulkley J. M. Praed, Esq., aged nineteen months. 

On the 27th, at No. 30, Welbeck-street, in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age, John William Newby, only son of T. C. 
Newby, Easy 

On the 27th, Susan, wife of Mr. John Gliddon, and daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. William Gilbert, of Fenchurch-street, and 
Woodford 


Claude Bowes Lyon, of the 





Commercial Affairs, 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Friday Evening, September 30, 1553. 
Tir fluctuations in the funds during the week have been very con- 
siderable. The news from the Bast having been gloomy enough to 
send Consols down to 90}, all the daily journals have predicted in 
theur money articles further depression. Yesterday was, however, 
marked by # considerable rise in the funds, and in the heavy rail- 
way shares, until the unlooked-for announcement, at two o'clock, 
was made, that the Bank had raised the minimum rate of interest 
to 5 per cent., whereupon down tumbled Consols again 1 per cent. 
This morning, the * Bulls” seem to have slept away their fears, and 
are coming im again to purchase; and Consols are now at the ad- 
vanced price of 93} %. But the aspect of the money market is not 
encouraging, rumours of heavy over-trading to Australia on credit 




















independence. 
lost a follower. 


resources, the still firm belief in the rise of wheat, and the prospect | 
of foreign exchanges going against us, make all prudent men wary 
about investing largely fora mse. Heavy shares have, of course, | 
followed Consols in their fall; and London and North Western 
have been down below par. To-day, there is a better feeling in the 
heavy market. Prices close as follows: —Consols for Account, 
93¢ 4; Consols for Money, 934 4. Birminghams, 104, 105; Great 
Westerns, 41, 83; South Western, 76, 75; York and Norths, 
47, 48, Midlands, 60, 61; Eastern Counties, 11j, 12%; Dovers, 
59, 61; Great Northerns, 73, 74; Leeds, 64, 65; Berwicks, 
604, 614; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 59, 61; Caledomans, 50, 51, 
x. d; Oxford and Worcester, 38, 40; Great Southern and 
Western of Ireland, 99,101. Paris and Lyons, 163, pm., 163 pm. ; 
Northern of France, 34, 344; Paris and Strasburgs, 37%, 354; 
Centrals of France, 4, 1 pm. — Very little doing in Mines, 
Nouveau Monde would still seem the favourite of the Califor- 
nians. Money is said to be very tight: 10 per cent. for short 
accommodation. It is not improbable, unless very decided news 
from the East should alter the present appearance, that we may 
see Consols 95 again, before the end of the week—but beyond that 
they will not go 


CORN MARKET | 
Mark Lane, Friday, September 30, 1153 


The news whtch was published in last Saturday's papers of part 
of the English and French fleets having passed the Dardanciles 
caused an advance of 3s. per quarter in the value of Wheat on 
Monday, and since then, though nothing more is known as to 
the chances of war, the prices of that day are firmly maintained, 
and even exceeded in some cases by about ls. per quarter 
Holders of Wheat generally demand much higher rates, and refuse 
to sell uuless they can be obtained, but the buyers were, perhaps, 
less eager than on Monday, and te business done is, as we have 
said, at 3s. to 4s. over the currency of this day week. 

Phe country markets held during the week have advanced 3s. to 
6s. per quarter Barley is 28., Oats 1s, to 2s., and Beans and Peas 
are 2s. dearer than last Friday, Wheat has further advanced in the 
Baltic ports about 3s. per quarter, but holders are more williug to 
sell at the improved rates 

The American markets were also quiet at the date of our last ad- 
vices, after the great advance cause! by the news from here. The 
value of Wheat continucs to rise in France, but the demand from 
there for cargoes on paasage from the Black Sea is not so active as 
it Was A week ayo. 


THE GOVERNING CLASSES, 
No. V., THE EARL OF CARLISLE, 
IS UNAVOIDABLY POSTPONED TILL NEXT WEEK. 


| 





IFFICULT TEXTS, AND TEXTS 
MISUNDERSTOOD.—To-morrow Evening, Oct. 2nd, The 
REV. WM. FORSTER will Deliver the LAST of a SERIES of 
12 DISCOURSES, at the TEMPORARY FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, Hawley Crescent, Camden Town.——-1) Cor. xv. 24-28; 
Tue Kincpom or Curist—its Origin, its Triumph, and its End, 


when the Son will be Subject and God be Supreme 
J B. GOUGH WILL DELIVER ORA- 
@J « TIONS as follows :— 
EXETER WALL, To-morrow (Monday), October 3 
ZION CHAPEL, Whitechapel, Tuesday, October 4. 
EXETER HALL, We dnesday October 6. 
MUSIC HALL, Store Street, Tottenham-court Road, Thursday, 
October 6. 
Doors open at 7. Chair taken at 8 o'clock precisely. Tickets 6d., 
Is., and 1s. 6d.; to be had at the Office of the London Temperance 
League, 337, Strand; or on the evening at the places of meeting. 


pg eitagy OR OTHER EDUCATION. 
s\ A MARRIED GENTLEMAN who has been educated at 
Sandhurst, has passed a first-class examination, and has served in 
the Army at home and abroad, wishes to receive into his family, 
ONE or TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN, to educate for College or 
the Army. 

References given and required. Apply, by letter, to B.C. A., 
Eldon Chambers, Devereux Court, ‘temple, or Gothic House, 
Bromley Common, Kent. 


M EDICAL METEOROLOGY.—F. DAY, 
A 


Astronomical Meteorologist, respectfully informs Medical 
Geutlemen and Boards of Medical Institutions, that he supplies 
a Set of Apparatus, adapted to Medical Meteorology, for 9 
Guineas. 

Letters, requiring a reply, should enclose a stamp; and all 
orders containing a remittance will receive prompt attention. 
18, CRAVEN STREET, Crry Koap. 


.EETH.—By Her Majesty's Royal Letters 
Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of chemi- 

cally-prepared WHITE INDIA RUBBER in the construction of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates. — Mr. EPHRAIM 
MOSELY, Surgeon-Dentist, 61, Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, 
Sole Inventor and Patentee. A new original, and invaluable inven- 
tion, consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfec. 
tion and success, of chemically-prepared WHITE INDLA-RUBBER 
as a lining to the ordinary Gold or Bone Frame. The extraordinary 
results of this application may be briefly noted in a few of their 
most prominent features, as the following :-—All sharp edges are 
avoided, no springs, wires, or fastenings are required, a greatly 
increased freedom of suction 1s supplied, a natural elasticity hither- 
to wholly unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the most unerring 
accuracy, is secured, while from the softness and flexibility of the 
agent employed, the greatest support is given to the adjoining 
teeth when loose, or rendered tender by the absorption of the 
gums. The acids ef the mouth exert no agency on the chemically. 
prepared White Tudia-rubber, and, as it is a non-conductor, fluids 
of any temperature may with thorough comfort be imbibed and 
retaitied in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell and taste being 
at the same time wholly provided against by the peculiar nature of 
its preparation —To be obtained only at if , 

61, LOWER GROSVENOK STREET, LONDON, 

22, Gay Street, Bath. 

$4, Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 











strength and cunning of his right hand, he hopes to place in a position of 
God grant it! 
There is too much evidence of clear, straightforward pur- 
pose, and of true courage, about this step, for us to doubt that he will return 
to accomplish his course with honour. 
| heart of grace, from the example of their brother, Cuarntes Summers. Q. 


Meanwhile no one will suppose that art has 


Let our young struggling artists take 


MPYHE TEA DUTY IS NOW RED 


and we are enabled to sell 


UCED, 


Prime Congou Tea at .......... eeseessasee 38. Od. per lb. 
The best Congou Tea at a Se 
Rich rare Souchong Tea at ............... 38. Sd. yg 
Good Green Tra at -. 38.44. to 3s. Sd. 
Prime Garen Tea at .............00-.. 4s. 0d. ,, 
And delicious Green Tea at... . bs. Od. 


We strongly recommend our friends to buy Tea at our present 
prices, as Teas are getting dearer. Those who purchase now will 
save money. 

The best PLANTATION COFFEE is now ls. perlb. The best 
Mocha 1s. 44. 

Teas, Coffees, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by our own 
vans and carts, if within eight miles; and Teas, Coffees, and Spices 
sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the value of 40s. or 
upwards, by 

PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 
Tea and Colonial Merchants, 
No. 5, King William Street, City, London. 





A! 
ULLINGHAM AND COMPANY. 
The advantages, both in quality and price, to be derived from 
purchasing at a first-class City house, must be too apparent to 
every One to need comment. 


We are now selling s. d. 
The very best Black Tea ........ «+. at 4 0 the pound, 
Good sound Congow ................0000 3.0 é 
Finest Pekve ditto... divusteae ate - 
Fine Gunpowder...................0000 t 0 o 
NE AIND (a eusta saan ssdcnbcictnncn 1 0 


Finest Homeopathie Cocoa ............ 1 0 

This is the most pleasant and nutritious preparation of Cocoa. 

For the convenience of our numerous customers, we retail the 
finest West India and Refined Sugars at market prices 

All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within 
eight miles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the value 
of ‘Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage tree, to any part of 
England 

CULLINGHAM and Company, 
‘Yea-merchants and Dealers, 


27, SKINNER STREET, SNOW HILL, CITY. 





SUPERIOR TO COFFEE, BUT LOWER IN PRICE, 
BENCH CHOCOLATE, 1s, per pound, or 

in packets, 6d., 3d., and 1d. each, a preparation from tie 
choicest of Cocoas of the English markets, and manufactured by 
the most approved French method. Coffee is far inferior in 
nutritive qualities to Cocoa. And Chocolate, or properly prepared 
Cocoa, is now universally recommended by the Medical Profession, 
as inore conducive to health than any other vegetable substance 
which enters into the human dietary. The superiority of the above 
One Shilling Freneh Chocolate over raw and unprepared Cocoas, 
may be judged of by the perfection attained in its manufacture, 
owing to which it may be used cither as food or beverage. 

PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, distinguished by the Patron- 
age of her Majesty the Queen, and the unanimous award of both 
“Council” and “ Prize’ Medals at the Great Exhibition of 1551. 
Manutacturers of Breakfast Chocolate, Bonbons, and French 
Syrups. 

Sold Wholesale and Retail by the principal Grocers, Confee- 
tioners, and Druggists in the kingdom. Chocolate Mills, Isleworth ; 
Wholesale Depot, 35, Padding Lane, City; West-eud Agent, Mr, 
Joun Harriecp. 221, Regent Street. 





WHER. etnurE . ro 
JRENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. 
Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to 
visit WILLIAM BURTON'S SILOW-ROOMS, 39, Oxtord Street, 
(corner of Newman Street), Nos. 1 & 2, Newman Street, and Perry's 
Place. They are the largest in the world, and contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-LRONS, and 
GENERAL [RONMONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two 
sets of bars, £2 l4s. to £5 10s.; ditto with ormulu ornaments and 
two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 127. 12s.; Bronzed Fenders complete, 
with standards, from 7s. to 3/.; Steel Fenders from 2/2. 15s. to 61.; 
ditto with rich ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 7/. 7s.; Fire- 
irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 41. 4s. Sylvester and all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he is enabled to 
sell at these very reduced charges. 
First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases; and 
Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively for 
cash. 


ISH COVERS AND HOT-WATER 


DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish Covers 6s. the set 
of six; Block Tin, 11s, 6d. to 25s. the set of six; elegant modern 
patterns, 30s. to 53s. the set; Britannia Metal, with or without 
silver-plated handles, 68s. to 102s. the set; Shetiicld plated, 10/. to 
161. 10s. the set; Block Tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 
lls. to 25s.; Britannia Metal, 2Us. to 72s.; Sheftield plated, full 
size, 9/. 10s, 

WILLIAM S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS (all 
communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devoted solely to the show 
of GENERAL FURNISHING [RON MONGERY (including cutlery, 
nickel silver, plated, and japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads), 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at once 
make their selections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. 
returned for every article not approved of. . 

39, OXFORD STREET (corner of Newman Street); Nos. 1 & 2, 


NEWMAN STREET; and 4 & 5 PERRY'S PLACE. 
I EAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE OF BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, cou- 
tains designs aud prices of upwards of ONk Hunpxep different 
Bedsteads; also of every description of Bedding, Blankets, and 
Quilts. Aud their new warerooms contain an extensive assort- 
ment of Bed-room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and 
Dimities, so as to render their Establishment complete for 
general furnishing of Bedrooms. 

Heal aud Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 

196, Tottenham Court Road. 


The money 
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RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
A 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank and 14, Pall Mall. 
Chairman—Thomas Farncom) Esq, Alderman. 
Deputy -Charman— Willem Leaf, Esq a 
Richard FE. Ardet " Esq John Humphery, Esq., Alder- 
Edward Bates Bq man. Kein Be & 
Lhomas Campline, Beq Thomas Kelly, Esq, Alderman. 
James Cuft, sq Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 

Rupert Ingleby Esq | Lewis Poevek, Esq 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury -sqnere 
Surgeon—W. Conlson, Esq. 2, Frederck’s-plare, Old Jewry 
Consulting Actuary—Profeseor Hall, M.A., of King’s College 





ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THis 
COMPANY 
The Preminms are on the Jowest scale consistent with serurnt 
The assured are protected by an ample subscribed ¢ tal 


000 invested on mortgage and im the 
income of £77,000 a year 


assurance fund of £5 
Government Stocks—and an 
- Whole Term 

With Profits. |Withont Profits 


Premiums to Assure £100 





Age One Year. | Seven Years 





£esd £s:d £s:a , @-e7%¢ 
wo); 0 17 8} Owl 1 1510 } A 1b10 
30 1 13 | : BF 9 6 5 2 07 
oi}1 s0{1 69973 OF | 2 Ww 
6} 1 41421 «1910 4 68 ; @ On 
wo; 3 24/3 170) 6129 | 6 OW 








MUTUAL BRANCH 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four-fifths or 50 
per cent. of the profits. 

The profit assigned to each Policy can be added to the sum 
Prat applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be re- 
ceived in cash 

At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pres 
miums paid was declared, this willallow a permanent redaction 
im the future annual payment for hfe of from 3§ to 1) pereent., 
according to the age, and a reversionary increuse varying from 16 
to 28 per cent. on the premiums, or from ] to $ per cent. on the 
sum assured. 

One half of the “ Whole Term” Premium may remain on cr 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may rematn for 
as a debt upon the Pohcy at & per cent., or may be paid off at any 
tine without notice 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved 

Loans upon approved security 

The medical othcers attend every day at Throgmorton Street, at 
a quarter before two o’cloek ‘ 

E. BATES, Resident Director. 


M ANCHESTER and LONDON LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCLATION, 77, King Street, 
Manchester, 454, West Strand, London. 
The business of this Association is that of- 
1. Life and survivorship reks of every description 
or Military 
2. Loans on equitable terms, life assurance being contempo- 
raneously effected, upon approved persoual or any other suilicreyt 
security 
3. Assurance upon half-credit scale of rates 
4. Endowments for children, on non-returnable or returnable 
premiums 
5. Policies payable to bearet 
6. Whole world policies, being perfect securities, payable to 
bearer or otherwise, at moderate additional rates 
7. Policies without extra rates, to persons in the Militia or 
others, not forfeited if killed in defending the country frem inva- 
sion. 
8. Notices of the assi¢nment of policies revistered 
9 Medical Referee paid by this Association 
10. Age of the life assured admitted on all policies 
proof being given 
11. Stamp duty on policies paid by the Association 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., divided every 
policy holders entitled to profits , 
CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN, Secretary, Manchester. 
WILLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND, Act nary and Seere- 
tary, London 


Civil, Naval, 


reasonable 


five years, amongst all 


THE INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
COMPANY. 
No. 72, Lombard Street, London 
TRUSTEES. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P 
J. Campbell Renton, Esq James Fuller Madox, Fsq 
Richard Malins, Esq, Q.C., MP William Wilberforce, Esq. 
The POLICIES’ of this Company being 
(in terms of the Deed of Constitution duly registered,) are TRANS- 
FERABLE SECURITIES, their validity not being dependent, as 
in the case of ordinary Policies, upon the import of past aud per- 
haps forgotten circumstances, and office documents Used as 
FAMILY PROVISIONS, they relieve the Assured from all doubt 
and anxiety as to the future 
Owing tothis important improvement in the practice of Lif 
Assurance, the progress of this Company has been rapid from the 
commencement of its business, and is steadily advancing 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager, 








INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi. 


TRUSTEES 
The Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, M.P. for Manchester. 
John Walbanke Childers, Esq., Cantly, Doncaster 
William Buikely Glasse, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln’s Inn. 
William Ashton, Esq., Horton House, Wraysbury, Staines. 
Charles Hulse, Esq., Hurst, Reading ‘ 
Richard Grifiths Welford Esq., New-square, Lincoln's Lan. 
F. D. Bullock Webster, Esq., 49, New Bond-strect, 


This Company is framed to meet the desire of those who seek: 
Without Speculation, safe and Profitable investment for large or 
small sums, at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained from 
the public funds, and on as secure a basis. 

The investment system, while it offers the greatest advantages to 
the public, affords to its members a perfeet security, and @ lugher 
rate of interest than can be obtained elsewhere. F 

The capital of £250,000 is divided, for the convenience of fn- 
pr a and transfer, into £1 shares, of which 10s. only will be 


The present rate of interest upon the aid-up eapital is § per 


cent., which will continue to 2 | 
judiclousty @ : nue to be paid until a higher raté can be 


ang plications for investment are received between the hours of 10 
+ R, HODSON, Secretary. 


; 


Price Threepence for Pourpenre Stamped.) } 
} HE CONSTITUTIONAL (No. X.) for} 
OCTOBER, contains »— - 


| 


INDISPUTABLE, | 


The Cireular of the Nationa) Poor Law Association 
The Corperatien ef London Commission 

A Christw By Viscount Goder MIP 
The Eastern Question. By Colonel Thom )sun. 
Drainage of Londen 

A Gendarmerie for England, 

The Ecclesiastica mmission. 

The Law of Setthement 
Earl Grey's Colonial Policy 


rkhhouse 


Ke. &c, 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly 





Ready 


WE CHINESE REVOLUTION, 
Causes which led to it-—Its Rapid Progress and Antici 
pated Result; with Abstracts of ali the known Publications | 
e:nanating from the Insurgents. 


ILLS TIS OOS 7 | 
NEW BOOKS ON THE SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. | 
with highly interesting IMustrations, Is 

' 


The 


Ready, Illustrated, Is 


THE CZAR AND THE SULTAN. 
Their Private Lives and Public Actions. From the Prench of 
Apatanw Gitson.--50,000 Copies of the above Work were sold 
in Paris in four days. 


Henry Vinetelly, Gough-squme, Fleet -street. } 


CHEAP EDITION OF SOUTHEY'S POEMS 
Complete in Six Uniform Volumes. 


p' EMS BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, 
Author’ 
N 


| 
} 


with the or's Correttions, Introductions, and 
tes. | 
| 


Joan ov Anc.—Curse or Kewama. Is_each. Ready 
TuaLapa.~Manec. ts. Gd. each, Ready | 
Meraioas Tares.— Minor Poems. 1s. cach. On October 1 


This is the only Cheap Edition of Southey’s Poems published, 
and for an outlay of Seven Shillings the purchaser will become 
possessed of a series of works which even the humblest book 
chse should contain, and which heretofore could only be 
obtained at upwards of four times the above cost 

| 
} 


Hefiry Vizetelly, Gough-square ; Clarke, Beeton, and Co., 
148, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers 


This day, Price 7s. 6d. 


| AN MISGOVERNMENT and 
LORD DALHOUSIE. By SIR CHARLES NAPIER 


Depication.—* The Author of this Work is dead. The 
care of putting it through the press fs mine. And to the 
people of England it is dedicated, becanse it exhibits faction | 
frustrating a great man's efforts to serve the public, and shows 
how surely the Directors of the East India Company are pro 
ceeding in the destrugtion + ha Great Empire unwisely com 
mitted to their misgovernm "<—W_P P. Napter, Lieutenant 
General 





Charles Westerton, Nyde-park Corner 


On Ist of October 


fPuE A BC, or Alphabetical Railway 
" Guide: Showing at a Glance how and when you can go 

from London to the different Stations in Great Britain and 

Return; together with the Fares, Distances, Population, &« 


to be continued Monthly, price 6d 


London: Published for the Proprietors by William Tweedie, 


37, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


NOMY. Third Edition Two 


Volumes, with numero@s Woo 
\V ANUAL of CHEMISTRY, 


BRANDE, FAS & Prolessor of ¢ 


} Memoir of the Auth 





YEW and Choice Books. All the best | 
i new works may be had in succession from MUDIES | 
SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One Guinea per | 
Annum, and by all Pirst Class Country Subscribers of Tw 
Guineas and upwards. For Prospectuses apply to Chartes | 
Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford-street. | 
N OFICE. A revised List of Surplus 
A Copies of recent works withdrawn from MUDIE’S | 


SELECT LIBRARY, and offered at greatly reduced prices for | 
cash, is now ready, and may be had on application to Charles | 


Edward Mudie, 610, New Oxford 


street. 
nc —— atti 





| PENDNSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM | 


NAVIGATION COMPAN) 


DEPARTURES OUTWARDS, 


INDIA and CTIINA, vid EGYPT.—Por Aden, Ceylon, Madras, 
alcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong on the 4th and 2th 
of every month from Southampton, and on the 10th and 26th from | 

Marscilles 

AUSTRATAA, vit SINGAPORR.—Por Adclaide, Port Philip 
and Sydney (touching at Batavia), on the #h November, and th 
of every alternate month thereafter from Southampton, and on the | 
10th of November and Ll0th of every alternate month thereafter 
from Marseilles | 

MALTA and EGY PT.—On the 4th and 20th of every month from 
Southampton, and the 10th and 26th from Marseilies. 

MALTA and CONSTANTINOPLE. —On the 27th of every month 
from Soutkampton | 

SPAIN and PORTUGAL —¥For Vigo. Oporto, lasbon, Cadiz, abd | 
Gibraltar, from Southampton, on the 7th, 17th, aad 27th of every | 
montlr. 

CATCUTTA and CHINA.—Vessels of the Company ply ocea- 
sionally (generally once 4 month) between Caleutta, al Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, and Shanghae 


For further information and tariffs of the Company's rates of 
passage movey aud freight, for plans of the vessels, and to seeure | 
passages, &c., apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall 
Street, London, and Uriental Place, Southampton | 





GoUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING) 
n COMPANY 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant Letters of Credit and Bills at 30 
days’ sight upon the Company's Banly at Adelaide. The ex- | 
change on sums above £10, is now at a premium or charge of | 
two percent. Approved drafts on South Australia negotiated 
and bills eollected. 

Apply at the Company's Offices, No, 54, Old Broad-street, 
London. 


| 


WILLIAM PURDAY, Manager. 
London, September, 1853. 
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Pooteran Sctere fe 44 


JVOETHE’S OPINIONS ON THE WORLD, 
T MANBIN) LITLAATURA SCIENCE AND ART 
ated by OTTO WENCKSTERN 


London John W Port 


lrane 
Weet Sr 


Third and Cheaper hedlition. Twe Volen 


s thete 


GYSTEM OF LOGIC. By JOHN STI ART 
‘ “ 


MILL. 


Ry the same Aut) 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECO. 


ESSAYS ON SOME UNSETTLED 


QUESTIONS OF Por CAL bOONOMY. 6 
Lond J W. Parker and § Acet Siraad 
> 
Siath babtuon, greatly es ‘ und ov prated 


f . 
embracing 
By WILLIAM THOMAS 


henustry im the Royal lust- 


oi| new Pacts 


tulios 
Londo John W Parker and Son Weet Strand 
ALTSON'S HISTORY OF ET ROPE 
Youn E SECOND of the Propie's 
but ‘ e 8 bow pubbebed, and may be hed of all 


Boobsoiiers and News endorse. 
William Blackwo 


and Sons, Pdinburgh and Lendon 


In Monthly Parts 5 

‘THE DIARY OF a LATE PHYSICIAN 
By SAMUEL WARREN, FAS 

Parte 1. amd AL are pulrtinte 


at One Shil . 


L forming the Commencement of a 


New and Cheaper bdituos Mr Warnen's Wosas, to be com- 
pleted in about Fighioen Ports, le. cach 
William Binckwood oad Sons, Edinburgh ead London 


BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR OCTORER 


QM! rIrs (ADAM) THEORY of MORAL 
7 SENTIMENTS, wit 9 Eesay « ‘ 


the First Formation 
of Language To w) , 


sad is Biograp ul and Critical 
by DUGALD STEWAKT Post &vo 
cloth, 3. dad 
Henry G. Bobn, 4, 5, and 6, York street, Covent-garden 


BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRAKY POR OCTORER 


XICERO on the NATURE of the GODS, 
/ DIVINATION, PATE. LAWS. REPUBLIC &e. Trans 
lated by C.D. YONGE, B.A,, and FRANCIS BARHAM, Esq 
Post Svo, cloth, Ss 


MSCHYLUS; Appendix to the Prose 
N 


Translation. Containing th ew Readings given in Her 

mann'’s Posthumous Edition of Lechvius Translated and 

iby GLORGE BURGESS, MA Post Sve, cloth, os. 6d 
Henry G. Bohn, 4 and 6, York eet, Coven arden 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER 


JOMTE’S PHILOSOPHY of the SCI- 
A ENCES. Edited, fre Cours de Philosophie Post 
tive by G. H. LEWES, Esq Post Svo 
Henry G. Bohan, 4, 5, and ¢ 


vir) the 
t 
ek . 


Lork-street, Covent-garden 


BOHN'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER 
pRDERICUS VITALIS: His Ecclesi- 
astical Hist of Engla " Normand Trar ted 
with Notes and the | fuction of Guizot, by T. FORESTER’ 
M.A. Vol. 1. Post &vo, cloth, 56 : 
Henry G. Boh ‘ and é 


, Vork-street, Covent errien 


Just published, | somely bour t cls 


OSCOE’S LIBRARY: or, Old Books and 
Old Times. By the Rev JAMES ASPINALL MA, 
of Athorpe, Lincolnshire A r Sermons, Doctrin 


te@tor 
| op 
Practical,” “Occasonal Sermons,” * Liverpool a few Years since,” 
Ke &e. 


Sold by Whittaker 1Co 


abd ali oller 


Ave Mana Lane; 
booksellers. 


MONTHLY. 


LEXANDRE DUMAS’ 
MANCE, “I7ZAAK LAKAUAM” 
Page Engravings Part J} 
The above brilhant work of Fiction. which is the most powerfally 
dramatic effort of tus world-famed Novelist's fertile pen, is pro- 
nounced by the Author himself to be © the work of hie whole life 
Vizetelly and ¢ 135, Fleet Street; Clarke, Bectom and Co. 
145, Fleet Street; J. Menzies, Edinturgh; J. M’Glashan, Dublin 
and all Booksellers and Railway Mations 


NEW RO- 


Hinstrated with Tinted 
net published, De 


Great Repucrion tw tue Patce of Apverrisewenre 


THE LIVERPOOL JOURNAL 
AND SUPPLEMENT, 
Purcn 44d 
Is Published every Saturday Morning, in time for deepatch by the 
early Mails, at the Office 4 


Is, Castle Btreet 


The Journal possesses th rgest circulation of any Weekly 
Paper m Liverpool, and its columns prescut to Advertiser 
most eligible medium for g g the greatest pableiy to all ciasses 


f announcemer 


ol 

In addition to its great coreulation in Laverpe and the newh 
rourhoud, the Journal is read most extensive y wh nly in Lan 
cashire and the adjacewt coanties, Wut also throughout the North 
of England, the Matiand Counties, North and South Wales. S« 
laud, and Ireland 

The Charge for Advertisements in the Journal » — 

our Lines, Sixpence 


Sor 6 lines Is (dd 
Bee, 6 BaG8: ccemmecteus Socvsanpanes . is. 
of Dae ee ow Ae. Ob 


Every additioual two lines, 6d 
Small Advertisements nvust be paid for at the time of insertion, 
as it will be umpossble to open accounts fur such trifling amounte, 
A copy sent free by post for live stamps 
Laverpuoi Office. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF VANITY FAIR. 


This day is published, price One Shilling, No. L. of 


“THE NEWCOMES.” 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY RICHARD DOYLE. 





BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


HANDLEY CROSS. 


The publication of the Eighth Number of this Periodical is unavoidably postponed until 
the 5th of October. 








LACKWOOD’'S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCLVI., for OCTOBER, 1553. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Unele Tom's Cabin. 

Right Divine. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood.—Part X. 

New Readings in Shakespeare.—No. III. 

Rail and Saddle in Spain. 

The Wanderer. 

Thackeray's Lectures—S wift. 

Note to the Article on the New Readings in Shakes- 


peare. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for Ocrossr, 
Price 2s. 6d., or by post 3s., contains : 
Morals of Queen Elizabeth. Modern French Memoirs, 








The Naturalist in Devonshire. | Uncle Peter. 

Emily Orford. Chaps. XXIV. | Alexander Smith and Alex- 
—XXIX. ander Pope. 

Who is she? Pike, Salmon, Silurius, 


The Courts of the House of} Herring, and Company. 
Brunswick in Germany and | A Few Words from Savion. 
England. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


TI. HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
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